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EARL WYNN 


Eyes for Education 


T Exevision—once a technological dream—is now a challenge to 
the imagination of all men, particularly the educators. Or at least it 
should be. 

Several years ago, William S. Paley, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Columbia Broadcasting System, said, “As an edu- 
cational force with a clarity matched only by the speed of its dis- 
semination, television has the opportunity to render its greatest 
service.” And David Sarnoff, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Radio Corporation of America, which owns the National 
Broadcasting Company, foresaw television as “a great new lecture 
hall” through which “lectures can be illustrated” . . . “as noted 
teachers reach millions of people at home who are eager to learn.” 

The dreams of these commercial visionaries have not been ful- 


filled, and education is slow, desperately slow, in meeting the chal- 
lenge. 


Education, by tradition, perhaps by necessity, is slow, gradual 
in its progress. Education moves in terms of generations, not in terms 
of months or weeks. In the sense that when progress is made it is 
usually sound, this is good. But in the sense of meeting a one-time 
challenge, which if not met the first time may be lost forever, this 
is bad. Television is a one-time challenge. 

Education lost its opportunity in the twenties to help shape the 
program destiny of radio. Today in damning radio for its “sudsy,” 
singing-commercial approach, for its sparseness of good programs, 
we damn ourselves. We lost an opportunity in the twenties by not 
seeing beyond our collective educational noses, by considering radio 
below our collective dignities. If we want the same thing to happen 
to television, then let us sit on our collective traditions and go on 
ineffectually damning what we might had some voice in shaping. 
If we don’t want the same thing to happen, then there are a few 
things we can do. 

Education depends upon communication. Thoughts and ideas 
are the tools of education. They must be transmitted and dissemi- 
nated. When oral communication to a seen audience was the sole 


means of reaching people, the Bill of Rights forbade the federal 
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government to abridge the freedom of assembly or of speech. With 
the advent of radio, freedom of assembly became less important 
educationally and freedom of speech more important; free access 
to radio then became an essential to many phases of education. If 
the purpose of democracy to provide universal enlightenment is 
to be served, this same principle of free access of education to the 
means of mass communication needs to be recognized in the field of 
television. 

Here then, is thing to do number one: Urge the Federal Com- 
munication Commission to protect the future of education by allo- 
cating to education Very High Frequencies on a preferential basis 
and a band of Ultra High Frequencies on an exclusive basis. Uni- 
versal access to good education should guide governmental action in 
allocating highly restricted frequencies. And the present and future 
television frequencies are highly restricted: there are twelve VHF 
channels, providing insufficient spectral space for present and re- 
quested stations; and forty-two UHF channels not yet proved 
practicable. What’s more, there are one hundred and six television 
stations on the air in the VHF and only one of these (WOI-TV, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa) is an educational television station. 


Television presents an opportunity education-wise that no other 
mass-communication medium can offer. Just as radio has a great 
advantage over the phonograph, so television has a similar advantage 
over the sound motion picture. There are many classroom situations, 
of course, in which recordings are preferable to radio, preferable 
because the subject matter is not important to current events. 
Music is one of these. In such situations the motion picture is like- 
wise an important tool. Through television, however, in one me- 
dium, is combined all the important features of motion pictures 
and radio. These features—immediacy, timeliness, reality, sight and 
sound, a vast home audience—add up to make television education’s 
most potent voice since the printing press. 

Thing to do number two: Crusade spiritually, financially, in 
every way to get on the air now. This is not easy, for television is 
expensive, but it is necessary to the future stature of television and 
to the future strength and effectiveness of education’s voice at 
home, abroad, and in the classroom. 


Education should and can compete with commercial television 
for viewers. With a little showmanship, educational subject matter 
need not be dull. Let us take health of body, balanced diet, for in- 
stance. Army rejections for physical reasons during the last war 
proved North Carolina’s needs here. She was forty-sixth in the 
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nation. A television show or series of shows could be built around 
nutrition reaching potentially every home in North Carolina. (The 
next time you are in New York City, take a look at the new 
tv-antenna sky-line. The people who need most to be reached by 
such a health program are the ones who are buying television sets, 
a good many of them on installment plans.) Such a series should 
not be a lecture. It should use the medium fully. It should tell the 
story of nutrition in pictures tied together with words and accented 
with music and dramatic, human underscoring. It should use films 
illustrating actual documentary cases of the outward effects of 
malnutrition among North Carolinians; slides of inward effects 
of an unbalanced diet; slides explaining graphically the health- 
importance of vitamins and the foods which contain those vitamins 
—all this dramatically tied in with people in a real situation edu- 
cates as it entertains. This may be showmanship, but it gets the 
job dene. Education’s voice and actions are being heard and seen 
by potentially four and one-half million North Carolinians. 

Health is only one subject among literally hundreds, nay thou- 
sands. The television camera can explore an experiment in the nu- 
clear physics laboratory, see through the microscope the strep- 
tococcus, watch the removal of a kidney or, through the fluoro- 
scope, the movements of an unborn baby. With the help of sound, it 
can get acquainted with the people of Korea, their language, their 
religion, their country, their hopes and desires. It can dolly down 
a row of cotton in Robeson County and fight the boll weevil for 
all the cotton farmers in North Carolina. 

Thing to do number three: Compete with commercial televi- 
sion by building interesting, showmanlike programs that not only 
reach people but hold them. 


Education needs to open its doors to the people by opening its 
eyes to television. 


st ya 











BARRETT BOULWARE 


I. WAS EVENING now and he could tell by the way the shadows 
slanted across the road that it was time to stop working, time to 
go back to Typhoon. He wiped the sweat from his face and threw 
the pick out of the ditch. Then he picked up a sweating quart jar 
of water and slushed the liquid on the dark pebbly ground. 

And Rivers, he thought, now he’ll be drinking his warm gin. 


His mind began to work slowly as he moved down the road. He 
remembered how Rivers and an old white-haired man had walked 
by earlier in the day while he was opening up the drainage ditch. 

“Look at it,” Rivers stormed, gesticulating feverishly with one 
arm at the land around him and clutching the old man with the 
other, “‘where on God’s earth could you get so much for so little?” 

But by now he’ll be half-drunk, he thought. 

_ A redbird got up out of the underbrush and flitted through 
the trees. The young man stopped for a moment and liste.ed. 
Nothing could be heard except the wind rattling the leaves, which 
made him even more conscious of the silence. Then suddenly he 


realized that the bird had been singing for a long time, even while 
he had been working in the ditch. 


Ahead of him a dirty white sign with the red letters FOR SALE 
lay half-covered in the dead leaves. Without thinking he left the 
road and picked it up, brushing off the rain-splattered dirt and 
jamming it on a rusty nail driven in a nearby oak. Below him the 
ground, marked off by grey mildewed strings, sloped rapidly into 
the muddy waters of a lake. Now he left the plot of ground and 
turned when he reached the road. Over the trees he could see a 
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short ridge of small mountains, similar to the one on which he was 
standing, rising steeply out of the far side of the lake and rounding 
off at the tops. 

What would you call them? he thought. Not mountains, they’re 
too damn small. They don’t look like hills, they don’t roll, they rare 
up, they’re too steep, and the tops are rounded off too much. Mounds. 
That’s it. West Virginia mounds. 

They look different at night, he thought. Not like they do now 
with the sun slanting on the green trees making them half-dark, 
half-silver. At night the summer air cools over the ground and the 
fog drifts in—sometimes a light fog that rises and covers only the 
— of the mountains leaving long fingers trailing down into the 
valleys. 


He walked on now moving faster down the road that coiled 
around the mountain. 

And Rivers, he thought. I wonder if he sold anything today. 
Why in the hell would he come all the way up here from Florida 
to sell real estate anyway? Money? He makes a little. But damn! 
What a job... sitting out in front of the office all day . . . sometimes 
until nine o’clock at night . . . and not a damn thing to do. No one 
to talk to except one or two prospects every week. And then when 
he does see somebody he talks too much. 

The road began to slope rapidly and he saw the white trailer 
that had been placed on a brick foundation to serve as a sales office. 
Rivers was slumped in a beach chair, head on chest, beneath the 
striped awning shading the concrete porch. 

As he came closer Rivers remained in the same position, head 
down. He must be sleeping. I’ll stop by and leave my pick. Maybe 
I can catch a ride with him back to Typhoon, he thought. 

He left the road and stepped up on the small mound-like lawn 
of close cut grass, then crossed over to the cracked concrete porch, 
stopping in front of Rivers, listening to the regular wheezing breath. 
The salesman’s face was dark and gaunt. 

Maybe he took on a little too much. He looks part Indian. Maybe 
he’s the last of the Seminoles moving west in search of land, he 
thought and smiled. 

“Hey Rivers, okay if I leave my pick and jug here tonight?” 


The salesman opened his eyes and raised his head slowly. The 
whites were a painful red. 


“Hello, Tom. How are you.” 
“Okay if I leave my pick here?” 
“Yeah, sure, put it under the office.” 


When Tom returned Rivers had his head tilted back to an 
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upturned pint of gin. The clear liquid was running out of the bottle 
in long, slow lurches. 

“How about a drink?” 

“No thanks, don’t care for one.” 

“Aw hell, go on and take a drink.” Rivers leaned forward and 
shoved the bottle at his chest. 

*‘No thanks, it’s too early for me.” 

Rivers screwed on the top of the bottle and placed it inside the 
pocket of his plaid sport coat. 

““How’d things go today?” Tom asked sitting down in a wooden 
folding chair facing the salesman. 

“Pretty damn good. I unloaded lot sixty-five on a sucker today. 
You know, the old bird I walked by with this morning.” 

“Sixty-five? You mean that pile of rock sitting back in the 
woods off Mt. Jackson Drive?” 

“Yeah, that’s it. The worst lot on the whole project. There’s 
no road in there and you’d be damn lucky if you could get a tent 
to stand up on it. That old boy would have to use a carload of 
dynamite before he could blast that rock level enough to lay a 
foundation.” 

““How in the devil did you ever get rid of it? He’d have to be 
crazy to buy that lot.” 

‘Hah! the old papa is a retired school teacher. And I got on the 
good side of mama. I could have sold him anything so I didn’t 
show him any of the other lots in that price range. As for the road, 
I told him the company was planning to run one through there.” 

“I didn’t know they were going to build a road through there.” 

“Hell, neither did I, but old papa took my word for it and 
signed without even reading the contract.” 

“How much was the lot?” 

“Five hundred bucks cold cash. That’s the way you’ve got to 
do it in this business. Sell the bad lots when you can and leave the 
good ones for people who know what they’re doing.” 

Tom took out a cigarette and bent down to light it. As he looked 
up he saw a small, black bird flying out of the darkened pines 
toward them. The flight was difficult, ugly. The bird’s wings beat 
violently as though they couldn’t catch enough air. It dropped lower 
and held its direction for the office. 

cae at that bird,” Tom said. “Something must be wrong 
with it.” 

The bird made a struggling effort in the air, then dropped to 
the ground a few yards from the porch. It cocked its head to one 
side and stood on the lawn, watching the two men. 

“Its wing must be broken,” Rivers said and walked slowly 
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toward it with his hand stretched out. The bird made no effort to 
escape as he eased his hand over its back and picked it up. He exam- 
ined closely the greyish feathers on its small body, the thin black 
wings, and the long scaly legs. 

“I can’t see anything wrong with it,” Rivers said. 

“Tt looks like a full grown bird. What kind is it?” 

“Some kind of a blackbird, I guess.” 

“It’s too small, more like a catbird.” 

“Maybe, I don’t know. Let’s see if it can still fly.” 

Rivers gave the bird a toss in the air. It gained altitude in its 
peculiar struggling flight for about a hundred yards, then circled 
and landed on his shoulder. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” Rivers said. “Something must be wrong 
with it.” 

“Maybe it’s sick.” 

“It’s about time for supper now. I’ll shut it up in the office and 
look it over when I get back.” 

Rivers lifted the bird carefully from his shoulder and placed 
it inside the office. The engine fired on the first turnover and the 
car sputtered up the side road into the main highway, running 
smoother as it heated up. 

“This looks like a pretty good car, Rivers,” Tom said. 

Now the salesman was hunched forward with his long fingers 
draped lifelessly over the top of the wheel. A slight flush of blood 
in his dark face gave him an unhealthy look like a rotten orange 
crushed on the dirty sidewalk. 

“Yeah, it’s all right, but you should have seen the car I had back 
when the real estate boom was on in Florida.” 

“What kind was it?” 

“A seven-passenger Lincoln. The damn thing cost over five 
thousand bucks, and the radiator cap was a silver plated greyhound. 
Somebody stole it one night and it cost me twenty-five dollars to 
get another one. Twenty-five smackers for a radiator cap... . 
Listen, that was a car. The whores used to line up against a picket 
fence when I drove through the red light district of Jacksonville. 
That was back when you had to pay if you wanted to sleep with a 
woman. It ain’t that way anymore. But they all liked to ride in that 
car, whores or otherwise.” 

“What happened to it?” 

“When the crash came I had to sell her. I had enough left to buy 
this Model A. Had it ever since.” 

Rivers belched and the sour stench of gin filled the car. 

How does he sell a lot when he’s half-shot all the time? You 
wouldn’t know it, though. Not unless you smelled it. And he 
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doesn’t drink the damn stuff. He feeds himself on it, Tom thought. 

And what about the real estate boom? he thought. What was 
he like when he drove a Lincoln? What about the women? When 
you see an old bachelor you always wonder about the women. 
No one around here knows much about him. And that’s because 
they don’t see him much. 

“Did you ever get married, Rivers?” 

“No. Never did.” 

Tom looked out of the window at the small mountains that 
rose up out of the stone-covered pasture land along the road. The 
sun had gone down and the hills looked a dark green, almost black, 
against the colorless sky. Now they’re like mounds, he thought, 
like some great Indian burial mound. Then he thought how Rivers 
would come back from supper and sit out at the office alone in the 
late evening, watching the cars rush up and down the highway, 
and waiting. When dark came he would close up the office and 
come back to town... up the worn stairway of the boarding 
house . . . into his room with the torn wallpaper and iron-posted 
bed . . . then to sleep. It must be a lot different from life in the 
Florida real estate boom. 

Rivers swung the car around a sharp curve and entered the 
town of Typhoon. 

“I wonder what got into that bird,” Tom said. 

““You’ve got me. I can’t figure it out.” 

His voice was hoarse, without expression, like the voice of a 
man who has shouted too much. He stopped the car and let it 
idle. Tom opened the door and got out. 

“Thanks for the lift, Rivers, I'll be seeing you.” 

The Model A backfired, then roared down the one street of 
Typhoon. 


II 


Tom caught a long bunch of wire grass and pulled himself out 
of the ditch. Two weeks had passed since he had seen Rivers. He 
swung the pick on his shoulder and moved down the road in the 
direction of the sales office. 

Pretty soon I'll be eating supper if I can catch a ride home 
with the old bastard, he thought, walking along the winding road. 
He felt tired and pushed his legs harder, anxious to sit on the cool 
porch and rest. 

When the small white office came into sight Tom could see 
the salesman sitting in the same beach chair facing up the road. 
He stood up and leaned one shoulder against the steel pole support- 
ing the awning. As Tom walked up on the lawn, Rivers smiled. 
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“Hello Tom, I heard you’d been sick. How do you feel now?” 

“I feel all right now, but I sure hated to lose that two weeks.” 

“Get yourself a chair and sit down.” 

Tom crossed the porch and picked up one of the folding chairs 
stacked against the wall. As he broke the chair down he heard 
a hoarse scream inside the office followed by a light threshing 
on the wall. 

“What in the hell is that?” Tom asked. 

“That’s Butch.” 

““Butch? Who’s Butch?” 

“Wait a second and I’ll show you.” 

Rivers stepped into the office and returned with the small, 
black bird sitting on his shoulder. 

The bird began pecking at his ear with its long dull-colored 
bill. Then it struggled into the air and hovered over his head for 
a moment with its wings beating rapidly to hold the position. 
When Rivers reached for the bird, it launched into a low, awkward 
flight over the weed-covered ground beyond the lawn. Then with 
a hoarse scream it circled and landed on the salesman’s shoulder 
again. 

“This is Butch,” Rivers said. 

“Well I'll be damned. I’d forgotten all about that bird. What 
was wrong with him?” 

The salesman’s dark face wrinkled in a grin. 

“Come on, I want to show you something.” 

The two walked across the lawn into the rough ground cover- 
ed with young pines, ragweeds, and dead grass. Butch flew from 
his perch and landed on the ground behind Rivers. He followed 
the men closely, half-flying, half-hopping, with his bill opened 
wide. Rivers kicked up the gtass with his feet until a flutter set 
up as a grasshopper rose in front of them, its yellow and black 
wings flashing rapidly. 

“There he goes, Butch! Go get him, boy!” Rivers yelled. 

Butch was already on the wing close behind the grasshopper. 
When it dived under a ragweed some twenty yards away, he landed 
and ducked his head in the mat of dead grass. He swallowed the 
insect whole and with a scream flew back to the salesman’s shoulder. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” Tom said, “I never saw anything like 
that before.” : 

“Do you know what he is?” Rivers asked. 

*No.” 

“He’s a Molothrus Ater.” 

“A what?” 

“A Molothrus Ater.” 
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“What in the devil is that?” 

“A cowbird.” 

“What’s a cowbird?” 

“A cow bird stays around cattle all the time. He takes up 
with this one cow, see, and rides around on its back all day long 
just waiting for the cow to kick up a bug. Then when a bug 
flies up he flies down and nails it.” 

“Then Butch wasn’t hurt at all when he flew in here that day?” 

“Hell no, that damn fool thinks I’m a cow.” 

The two men turned and started back to the porch. Rivers 
continued talking. 

“All he does is follow me around all day long screaming for 
bugs. I’ll bet I walk ten miles a day trying to kick up enough 
grasshoppers to keep him fed. Look down there on the porch.” 
Rivers pointed to the grey splotches covering the concrete. “In 
five minutes that grasshopper he just ate will be down there with 
the rest of them.” 

Both of the men sat on the porch and the bird perched in a 
small pine not far away. The sun was out of sight and it was 
quiet around the office except for a redbird singing back on the 
mountain. 

“The newspapers even ran a story on him,” Rivers said. ““That’s 
how I found out what kind of bird he is.” 

“He ought to make a good sales attraction,” Tom said. 

“You damn right. Everybody that comes around here wants 
to see him. But listen, he’s some bird. I was having a drink with some 
prospects the other day and I decided since he eats anything he 
can get ahold of he would probably like a little snort too. So I 
poured him out a little shot of gin in his water can. He went over 
and took a couple of pulls on it and just stood there for a minute 
with his head cocked to one side.” 

“Waiting to see what happened, huh?” 

“Yeah, and then he staggered off a couple of feet. Well there 
are a bunch of damn sparrows around here that hate his guts, and 
they jump him every time he gets far from the office. It’s because 
he’s a parasite I guess. Or because he took up with a man. Anyway 
he took off and started flying around in crazy circles screaming 
like hell. Maybe he was aiming to tangle with those chippies, I 
don’t know. Then about five of them jumped him and he lost his 
courage. So he went into a power dive to try to shake them off 
and crashed into that pine tree over there. Those chippies almost 
finished him off before I could get out there. And now he’s a damn 
teetotaler, won’t touch a drop. He’s even suspicious of water.” 


Rivers took out his watch and looked at it. 
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“It’s about time for chow. You ready to go in?” 

“Yeah, let’s go.” 

When the salesman opened the door to the Ford the bird flew 
down from the tree and perched on the steering wheel. 

“Are you going to take him?” Tom asked. 

“Sure, I take him in almost every night.” 

Rivers started the car. The bird hopped from the steering wheel 
on to his shoulder and began pulling at his hair. 

“Sell any lots today?” Tom asked. 

“Yeah, I sold a guy from Huntington. He brought his wife 
and kids out. You should have seen those kids chasing around 
catching bugs for old Butch. I bet they fed him a thousand.” 

The car entered the small town and moved down the deserted 
street. Rivers parked in front of the only restaurant in town. 
When the two climbed out of the car the bird flew from the 
salesman’s shoulder to a telephone line on the opposite side of the 
street. 

“Will he stay there ’til you get back?” Tom asked as they 
stepped up on the dirty sidewalk. 

“Sure, he’ll be all right. Why don’t you come in and have supper 
on me? You can call home inside and tell your folks.” 

“Well . . . okay, thanks,” Tom said, and they entered the 
restaurant. 

When they returned from eating, a group of men were leaning 
against the brick wall of the restaurant talking and joking. 

Tom looked up at the telephone line. A row of starlings had 
flown in and were sitting where Butch had landed. 

“I wonder if he’s still up there,” Tom said as the salesman 
opened the door to the Model A. 

“If he hasn’t gone and taken up with some damn cow,” Rivers 
said. Then he called, “Here "utch!” 

The men stopped their conversation and looked up and down 
the empty sidewalk. 

Butch gave a scream and flew down from the row of black 
starlings into the car window. 

“Well I'll swear, did you see that?” said one of the men. 

Rivers climbed into the car smiling and started the engine. 

“Look Tom, how about a game of pool and a couple of beers 
tonight?” : 

“Sure Rivers, that’ll be fine.” 

“Okay, I'll come by around eight.” 

The salesman moved down the road with the bird perched on 
his shoulder. The group of men watched him out of sight as the 
Model A chugged quietly down the main street of Typhoon. 
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Ill 


The next afternoon at four o’clock Tom walked down the 
sloping road to the office. Rivers was sitting in the beach chair as 
usual. He did not stand up as Tom crossed the lawn. 

“Hello, Rivers, how are things going?” Tom said. 

“Okay, I guess.” 

““Where’s old Butch?” 

Rivers sat for a while without saying anything, looking at the 
cracked concrete. Then he lifted his head and looked out over the 
ragweeds and the small pines. 

“Butch got killed today,” he said. 

“Damn, that’s too bad. How’d it happen?” 

“He was taking a bath in the basin, there in the office, see, 
and I went in to see how he was getting along. When I started to 
leave, he tried to follow me and I closed the door on him... it 
broke his neck . . . I didn’t know the damn fool was going to 
UP Mscsa” 

Rivers kept looking out over the field of ragweeds, and talking. 
Then tears eased into his eyes and rolled down over the dark loose 
folds of skin beneath them. They seemed to come without effort, 
and Rivers kept talking as though nothing were happening. Tom 
felt his lips tighten in a sudden urge to laugh. Then he felt bad 
that he wanted to laugh. 

“|. . I took the bastard out and buried him... .” Rivers said 
and his voice broke. He put his head in his hands. Tom felt un- 
comfortable. He couldn’t think of anything to say, and the still- 
ness became heavy, oppressive. 

“It’s too bad about Butch, Rivers,” he said looking away. “I 
think I'll walk to town. I need to get home early.” 

As he walked away he released his breath in a long exhalation. 
Well... he thought ... well... hell. When he reached the high- 
way he stopped and looked back. The long uneven shadows of the 
pines were reaching out from the round-topped mountain toward 
the white office. Rivers straightened up, tilted back his head, 
and took a long drink. The air was getting cooler. I guess there’ll 
be fog tonight, Tom thought, and turned for Typhoon. 


ay ye 


CHARLES M. JONES 


Our Moral Confusion 


“When duty whispers, low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


Sucx Is NOT descriptive of modern youth. More accurately, it 
must be said that the youth who can affirm confidence in his abil- 
ity to follow the clear call of duty is rare. He now questions his 
ability to know his duty, for duty herself has become doubtful and 
equivocal. 

Moral confusion is a mark of our times. Modern man, realizing 
he has not found the last word of truth on any matter, either sci- 
entific or religious, has become more humble as regards the mind. 
Sometimes this lack of possession of the whole truth has lead men 
to go a step further and declare there is no such thing as “the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.” It does not naturally follow that 
because man does not know absolute truth that such a thing as 
absolute truth does not exist. If one is lead to state there is nothing 
absolutely true, almost inevitably when he deals with morality he 
also contends that there is nothing absolutely right. It is by some 
such path as this that many in our day have become moral relativists. 

Another contributive factor to our moral confusion is the ob- 
vious fact that our ideas of morality must be formed within social 
communities. Our earliest ideas of right and wrong come out of the 
patterns of behaviour and thought in our local communities. So 
impressive is this fact that some people are saying that morals are 
merely the reflection of community mores. So there is no clear 
call to duty if there is no rightness beyond each community stand- 
ard. This is commonly put—‘What’s right for him may not be 
right for me.” 

So it is that the whole question of morals becomes terribly con- 
fused. What has Christianity to say concerning this moral confusion? 

Morality is not tobe found in legal codes or precepts. In the 
days of Jesus it was commonly held by the teachers of men that 
God’s will had been declared in the sacred books of the law which 
gave definite rules of action. Morality consisted in obedience to 
these rules. While great diversity could be found in beliefs, in action 
there could be no deviation. 
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It is to be admitted that such a view of morality has some ad- 
vantages. It insists on action and not sentiments, creeds, or profes- 
sions. This conception of morality as law produced in the Jews 
the highest moral standard of any ancient people. Indeed, it is on 
this principle of the doing of deeds that our national law codes are 
built. It is the deed that counts. At the present time there seems 
to be some tendency to desert this position as fear and hysteria call 
for the passing of laws to imprison men because of association with 
Communists or the holding of economic or political theories re- 
pugnant to the American philosophy of government. But it is still 
true that in the courts a man must do something to be wrong. No 
amount of malice in the heart can bring a man into a court of law. 


Despite this value, such a system of legal obedience is external 
and superficial. It never gets beneath the surface. It tends to en- 
courage casuistry so that one law can be played off against the other 
—witness the constant playing off of “states rights” against “na- 
tional rights.” It tends also to make duties of equal value so that 
stealing a chicken has been known to bring as stiff a penalty as 
stealing fifty dollars. The greatest objection to staking ones life 
on legal approaches to morality is that they always limit and define 
moral ideas in terms of one set of acts or one set of restraints. It 
freezes culture and religion at one particular level. 


It was the emphatic claim of Jesus that morality was not to be 
bound by any set of rules. It is far more inclusive than that! It goes 
beyond an act and demands a certain state of the heart. In the 
teachings on the Mount he takes cases in which no one would ques- 
tion the validity of the written law and declares that keeping the 
law is not enough. 


“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old, Thou shalt 
not kill; but I say unto you, That every one of you who is 
angry with his brother is in danger of the judgment.” 


Outward conformity to law, however good the law, is not 
enough. Morality demands an inner quality as well as an outer ac- 
tion. Wealthy people may cast large amounts into the treasury, 
but their gifts, even though in dollars and cents worth more, he 
declared to be less valuable than the offering of a widow worth 
about a cent. 


This thought is basic to morality as Jesus viewed it, for when 
a scribe asked him which was the chief commandment, Jesus went 
behind all outward performance and declared that simple love 
of God and man was the essential thing. Indeed the primary moral 
issue did not concern itself with details of behaviour but with the 
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question of whether there was in the man a light which could illumi- 
nate the whole body. “Look therefore whether the light that is in 
thee be darkness!” 


Instantly modern man bristles and replies that he wants no 
morality of sentiment only, no morality of intentions or feelings. 
And this is right! Jesus was not content to leave morality as a vapid 
sentiment of emotion. He demanded action even more rigorous 
than the moralists of His day. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” “Each tree is known 
by its fruit.” “Not every one that saith . . . but that he doeth.” 


The plain truth is that Jesus refused to divide a man into 
thoughts or deeds, motives or action. He saw a man as a whole. He 
called not only for good intentions and good thoughts, but for good 
deeds. His conception of morality was wholesome. One must love 
with the whole heart, soul, mind, and strength. Perhaps a clue to 
the causes and the cure of our moral confusion and frustration can 
be found here. Man’s deeds are not as good as his thoughts. Man 
finds his mind warring against his will. The good that he knows 
he does not. So the wholesomeness of life is missing. It is in the sense 
of demanding all of a man that the morality of Jesus is absolute. 


II 


There is an absoluteness in the morality of Jesus in the demands it 
puts upon people as to the method of getting things done. It is 
generally agreed that it is good to keep peace, to feed the poor, and 
other such desirable things, but by what method is peace obtained? 
How are the poor to be fed? The so-called Golden Rule—“‘Do unto 
others even as ye would that others would do unto you” is often 
given as the practical guide for morality. It has been pointed out 
by Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell that the Golden Rule is not so de- 
manding on man for it may be interpreted as a sort of back scratch- 
ing plan for living—you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours. 
Indeed, Jesus was neither the first nor the only promoter of the 
Golden Rule. In some form it is found taught by many moralists. 
There is nothing especially demanding about the Golden Rule. 


Morality becomes difficult when we face our enemies. Jesus 
proposes the following“ drastic steps: 


“If a man smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the other. . .” 

“If a man force you to go with him a mile, go with him two. . .” 

“Love ye your enemies, and do good to them that hate you. . .” 

“If ye do good to them that love you, what thank have you, do 
not even sinners the same?” 
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These teachings are not to be taken literally but they are to be 
taken seriously! When so taken they are absolute in their demands. 


Jesus is asked by Peter on one occasion, “Master, how many 
times shall one forgive? seven times?” And Jesus answered him, 
saying ““Nay, seventy times seven.” Jesus was so demanding in this 
matter of reconciliation that he said, “Bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you.” 

Jesus also has an absoluteness about his demands in meeting the 
moral problem of suffering and poverty, “Give to him that asketh 
of thee .. .” “if a man will take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also... .” It is a matter of fact that everywhere in the New 
Testament the lengths to which Jesus asks people to go in ordering 
their relationships with both things and people are so absolutely 
stated that many judge them as impractical. 

Still another aspect of the absoluteness of Jesus’ outlook on 
morality is to be noticed, i.e., the absolute inclusiveness of the peo- 
ple to whom one is obligated to live in peace and neighborliness, 


Within limits, love and goodwill had been practiced between 
pepole long before Jesus ever appeared. The generosity of Abra- 
ham in settling the dispute over grazing land with Lot could not 
have been improved on by any later teaching of Jesus. The habitual 
forgiveness by Amos of his erring wife and the restoring of her 
to the home and family could not have been improved upon by 
following any of the later teachings of Jesus. The quality of love 
and goodwill has always been high, but the persons upon whom 
love has been lavished have been people of one’s clan, nation or race. 
Jesus faced such restricted use of goodwill and was absolute in his 
demands that neither race, clan, religion or nation should bar men 
from one another’s fellowship. 


Even a casual reading of the life of Jesus will reveal a breadth 
of relationships foreign to the moral experience of even modern 
men. Jesus dined with the rich and also with the poor. He sat by 
the well with a Samaritan (so low in the estimate of his country- 
men they called them “dogs”). He was a friend of politicians (the 
tax-gatherers), and counted among his acquaintances a Roman 
centurion who was hated as a soldier of an occupying military gov- 
ernment. Indeed the element most resented in the life of Jesus seems 
to be that “He ate with publicans and sinners.” If one should put 
this absolute inclusiveness of Jesus in front of our Southern Chris- 
tian it would mean that “social equality” with the Negro would not 
be feared but greatly to be desired. The question so often asked, 
“Would you want your daughter to marry a Negro?” would be 
recognized as silly, for love to Jesus was to be universally exercised. 
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The fear of association in friendly conversation and about the table 
with Communists would never occur to one who had been captured 
by this absolute inclusiveness of Jesus. Jesus was so absolutely in- 
clusive in his associations that men are scared stiff over the prospect 
of putting that practice into modern life. 

This morality of Jesus is absolute also in that it comes from 
the highest authority, i.e., God himself. When one is confronted 
by these moral demands he does not say, “They sound pretty good. 
I’ll try them.” He says, “God helping me, I must try them.” In 
other words the authority of this morality is to be found in that 
which is greater than man and wiser than man. They are absolutely 
true. 

This is apparent in the record of Jesus’ life. He was constantly 
saying that he was not doing his own will, but the will of his Father 
who sent him. When he had become convinced he must needs go 
down to Jerusalem, visit the Temple and clean out the grafters, he 
tells his disciples about his plan. Peter objects because he knows it 
means almost sure death. Such a trip to Peter was foolhardy. But 
Jesus says to Peter, “I must needs go to Jerusalem.” 

When he says to his disciples that they should do good to their 
enemies and pray for those who despitefully used them, it was not 
in order that some day an enemy would treat them well, or even 
that man would look on and say admiringly, “What a generous 
man!” Men should forgive, do good to, and pray for their enemies 
simply that “they might be children of their Father who is in 
heaven.” When men were enjoined to be merciful it was to be mer- 
ciful even as the Father in heaven is merciful. 


One of the most important questions to ask of any morality 
is that of its source or authority. The word morality itself comes 
from the Latin word “mos, moris” meaning “that which is cus- 
tomary.” Which is to say that to be moral simply means to live a 
conventionally good life, one. that can be applauded by one’s neigh- 
bors. The source of authority is the approval and opinions of those 
among whom one lives. It is this aspect of ordinary morality that 
enables us to practice segregation with a clear conscience, it is con- 
ventional and approved by our people. Men in public office have 
been known to pledge themselves to maintain the “great Southern 
traditions.” This is “Southern” morality, i.e., one dependent for its 
authority on the popular vote of Southern people. Such a sanction 
for morality is foreign to Jesus. He refused to follow the ‘Pales- 
tinian” morality. He declared one could not serve both God and 
man! Because this morality was from God and not men Jesus also 
believed it was backed with a power and a force stronger than the 
traditional morality of men. It was described later by one of his 
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followers as “the power, not of ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” 

Why does modern man have trouble with this kind of absolute 
morality? Why do we resist such absolute morality? At first sight 
it may seem the source of our trouble is that the teachings are im- 
practicable. So, we dismiss Jesus as a hopeless visionary or persuade 
ourselves that he didn’t mean what he seems to have said. The more 
honest soul cannot so easily get rid of this absolute morality. He 
recognizes that if Jesus had not spoken in terms of such absolute- 
ness, if he had not spoken uncompromisingly, he should have done 
so. No lesser statement of the matter would have sufficed at all. 

It may be that man’s chief trouble with this morality is that he 
finds himself unable to achieve it and is thus temp zd to deny its 
truth. It is apparent that one cannot see nor keep perfectly the 
kind of morality thus far written. Occasionally we hear someone 
claim virtual perfection for some other person; now and then we 
hear one affirm it of one’s self. But this demand of absoluteness 
which includes the inner life as well as our outer life, our thoughts 
and motives as well as deeds, makes clear that no one is in a position 
to feel satisfied with himself. 

Indeed, is it not moral impotence that is the major cause of our 
moral confusion? Our basic moral need is not an intellectual formu- 
lation of an absolute ethical standard. Our basic moral need con- 
sists in the lack of the power to be and do what we clearly see we 
ought to be and do. 

The apostle Paul, whose writings seem so often to be foreign to 
our way of thinking and our need, puts our moral situation clearly 
when he writes to friends at Rome: 


“The good that I would I do not; but the evil which I would not, 
that I do... I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil 
is present with me. For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man: but I find another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members. O wretched man that I am! who shall 


deliver me from this body of death?” 


Perhaps it is just this moral incompetence that is the source of 
our moral confusion. If we would do that we see we ought to do, 
we would see more clearly our whole duty! 






st ye 





GLENN ABBOTT HARDEN 





“I beard a fly buzz when I died...” 
Emity DICKINSON 


T HE SUN LIES on the window with a cruel glare. The hard smooth 

pane has little dust specks on it and other motes lie along the painful 

spears of light that break between the blinds. I put my hand up 

: - eyes and squint . . . no, someone else’s hand . . . no one’s 
ee 

(“Her hand moved .. . her eyes are squinting.” 

“The sun hurts them; shut the blinds.”) 

No one’s hand . . . or was it death that smoothed my brow? 
Question . . . did I move my hand or not? And then, this business 
of death ... after all... could it be. . . no, an old woman’s silliness 
... at any rate, one doesn’t think of such things. Why only yester- 
day, I was saying to Harry... 

(““She’s been here eight years, you know .. . since Uncle Harry 
died.” 

“That must have been ’40 or °41. Let’s see, it was just about 
the time of your wedding.” F 

“40, I’m sure, because it was the year she admitted to being 
eighty-one.”’) ‘ 

Someone watching to see me die. That young fool, Nina... 
I remember spanking her when she said something . . . what was 
it... something about Harry .. . so horrible to be confused about 
a thing like that ... anyway, I fold Harry he would die first . . . and 
that death would come to me like a coachman . . . to take me to 
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meet him... to meet Harry ... to meet Harry ... at the Ball... 
my father will kill me when I get home... why can’t he understand 
that Harry is a good, decent boy . . . a lot of gentlemen from town 
chew tobacco... and I love him so... I am light and young and 
so terribly happy. Dancing, dancing, dancing . . . and we'll be home 
by two o’clock . .. a perfectly scandalous hour . . . but I was al- 
ways a lady before . . . and since . . . my one mistake . . . my one 
mistake . . . to pay so long . . . don’t let the coachman go so fast, 
Harry, please, not so fast...no...I mustn’t scream so... they will 
come and put me to sleep again, and I might not wake up. Never 
to have children ... never... they will still talk ... but they will 
have to say that I did a good job of raising Jane Shaw, and after 
she died, of Jane’s daughter, Nina, and now another Jane... Nina’s 
baby . . . how nice it is not to be confused anymore... oh... which 
Jane was it that I spanked for saying . . . how curious. . . this busi- 
ness of the interlinking chain .. . life . . . to think my mother was 
once a little girl and her mother . . . and Nina’s daughter will have 
a little girl... but 1... to pay and pay and pay ... Iam a dead 
end ...a broken chain... 

(“...so0 old... she’s eighty-six, you know ... and all these 
years she has gone about making other people’s children happy. Too 
bad she didn’t have some herself.” 

“Why didn’t she, Mother?” 

“Well, I don’t know, exactly. It was so long ago. It was a coach 
that was going too fast and turned over. It was before she was 
married, and I don’t know the circumstances. But she’s been so 
good to children all her life, to my mother, and me, and you, later. 
It’s really been worth all we’ve put into keeping her here.” 

“Well, I’ve always said you couldn’t do any better than the 
Friendly Nursing Home. They do take good care of people like 
- has been . . . you know, so old they’re downright silly . . . so 
old .. .”) 

... a broken chain . . . and only darkness follows me. It is dark 
now. The blinds are closed. Easier to die, they think, if you can’t 
see it coming . . . easier, than if one were a link in a chain that went 
on... if one wanted to see some more of one’s chain .. . a grand- 
daughter grown, or her daughter born.... 

A fly. They should pull the blinds up. The sun kills the dust 
motes. They’re really fly eggs, you know, and if you just let them 
breed and breed and breed, they'll swarm all over the place. 

(““There’s a fly. Aunt Emma never could stand flies.” 

“Hand me that swatter and I’ll get him.” 

He’s quiet now. They should kill him while he’s still. I feel as 
light now as that night at the Ball... as young and... Harry... 
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Harry must be coming . . . coming to take me riding in the coach 
. . » Death is a coachman . . . who will come and take me... to 
Harry ... to the meeting place ... to Harry . 

That fly again. They should kill him. 

(‘““Missed!” 

“Here . . . here he is .. . hand me the swatter.”) 

That fly ... buzzing... buzzing .... Death is a coachman.... 
No! Don’t let him go so fast... no... father! 

Death isa fly...a...dirty...fly.... 
... buzzing ... buzzing... coming to take me... louder... fly- 
ing round and round .. . at my head ... in my head... . louder 
+ «Ms 46-0 

(“There . . . he’s lighting on the window sill . . . probably 
wants out into the sunshine. . . .” 

“Not this fly. I'll get him this time.”) 

... oh, dear God have mercy . . . the coachman is a fly .. . and 
... lama fly... buzzing... 

... buzzing... 
... buzzing... 


(““There. That’s one dead fly.”) 


st ya 


GERTRUDE CLAYTOR 


Seasons’ Change 


Here in the wintry stillness that we know 

I think of resurrection sealed in seed, 

Secure in silence underneath the snow 

While wind strikes down the tall and rattling weed: 
For I have seen the sword-grass pierce the earth, 
Thrusting its blade into the wavering air, 

And I have watched this promise, green as truth, 
Rise over bronze, the color of despair. 


With seasons’ change, with summer past its prime, 
When scarlet bloom proclaims the death of clover, 
I tink how lavender, bitter-sweet and thyme 
Grow fragrant when the growing days are over; 
How kind are winter winds and killing frost 
Burning the grass that grass may not be lost. 





ROBERT FOWLER 


The 
Double 


le WAS SEVERAL months before Hiram Edrington Swale discovered 
his daughter was pregnant and then only after she had begun show- 
ing and was unable to work in the fields. 

The news had come from his wife and not from Faith, however. 

“Mr. Swale,” she’d said, “I guess I might as well tell you and 
get it over. The reason Faith -an’t work no more is she’s going 
to have a baby.” 

That morning Swale did not go to the fields but spent the day 
storming at his daughter, demanding to know who the father was. 
Faith admitted her pregnancy, but at every new insistence to know 
the name of the man, she wept longer and more helplessly. 

The night after he found out, seeing that his daughter would 
not answer him, Swale switched his attack to his wife. 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Swale. I don’t know. All she said was she 
reckoned she was pregnant. I asked her too, but she wouldn’t say.” 

The stillness of the early summer night was jarred by his threats 
and Biblical curses. Once he went to his daughter’s bedroom door 
and finding it locked, railed at her. 

“Just like they turned Hagar out in the wilderness to have her 
bastard, I’m going to do you if you don’t say. Tell me who the 
man was!” 

But she was past tears and only her parched sobs answered him. 
In the dark, he stomped back across the ragged linoleum of the 
living room, kicking aside chairs on his way to his own bedroom. 

“Don’t fuss with her no more, Mr. Swale!” his wife pleaded. 
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“She’s not but nineteen. Try to sleep and maybe tomorrow she'll 
tell us.” 

“Try to sleep, woman, when my only child has done just like 
a hound bitch in heat? Maybe I ought to go ask the neighbors. 
That’s how I know who the daddy of Polly’s pups was.” 

When even his wife began to cry, he drifted to the front porch 
and holding his temples vise-like between his hands sat and moaned 
to himself. 

The German police bitch, Polly, heard him and came up the 
steps to lie affectionately at his feet. 


II 


He was gone the next morning when his wife arose, but both 
the mules were in the barn, unfed and whickering with hunger. 
Also Polly failed to answer her whistle. 

When he did not return for dinner, she knew that he’d gone 
to the woods—he called it the wilderness—probably to pray. Swale’s 
reputation as a sanctified deacon in the Big Springs Church was 
founded on rumors that, just like Elisha, he sometimes spent the 
day and entire night in the woods without food. Small boys and 
moon-shiners had seen him there, on his knees, they said, looking 
up through the tops of the pines toward the clouds. 

During the day, his wife let Faith stay to herself and did not 
question her. Toward mid-afternoon, they both noticed a smoke- 
swirl rising behind Tillet’s Mountain, as the hill which dominates 
southwestern Oldham County is known, but dismissed it as a sign 
of a new still beginning its first of several runs before deputies in- 
evitably found and blasted it with dynamite, as they did sometimes 
to save themselves axework. 

Just as the day began darkening, they saw him coming up the 
slope where the largest plot of cotton grew and then into the 
barn. He was alone. They could hear the corn-ears being dropped 
in the tub and then spilled out into the mules’ troughs. They girded 
themselves for another raging assault. 

He neither spoke to his wife, nor looked at Faith but waved 
aside the ever-present mosquitoes from the screen door and entered 
the house. It was as if his grief had, like a bad case of poison oak, 
gone in. They feared it would break out again, but it did not. 

Somehow he found a way to assuage his grief. Polly never show- 


ed up again and when they found the bloody cane knife in the barn 
they knew why. 


Ill 


The grass, as they say in Oldham County, had about taken the 
middles in Swale’s two cotton fields and without Faith to help, he 
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had to work past nightfall for several days. 

Even the clay-colored mulatto youth who had helped break the 
ground and plant the seed that spring was not available. “Eddie 
Johnson,” said the black Negress who was the boy’s grandmother, 
“had done took off for Charlotte or Winston-Salem or somewhere. 
He even talked about going up North. I don’t know. All I know, 
Mr. Hiram, is he left me here by myself and me done took care 
him since his mammy run off and him a baby.” 

Swale cranked his Chevrolet and drove away from the Negro 
house, leaving the crone still talking. 

As he plowed and a fresh up-surge of anger rose in him, he 
squelched it by forcing the mule forward so that the plow-point 
raced through the clay earth and cut the roots of the stubborn 
grass. 

He was well-muscled, not a county strong-man like Ernest 
Clonger who could lift the front end of a T-Model and frequently 
did to the delight of a generation of Sunday loafers about his 
smithy in Gooseneck. Still, when Hiram Swale needed the strength, 
he had the resources. Folks at Big Springs said it was because he 
“was just like a tree planted by the water.” 

By dinner-time, the first mule was so foamed with sweat that 
Swale’s wife timidly remonstrated with him. Instead of silencing 
her, he put the animal in the barn-lot and used its mate that after- 
noon. 

He continued the pattern for several days—one mule in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon. Each time he reviewed 
the few boys he’d allowed ever to see Faith, his fury made him 
roar at the mule and he would almost run the single tree against 
its hocks, so great would his strength become. 

“I watched her so careful. The Great Jehovah knows I never 
let her go out of the yard alone with no man,” he snarled again 
and again. 








































To his wife and daughter, Swale’s silence was more oppressive 
than when he had accused his daughter of being “not as good as a 
nigger slut.” 

The worse part was that now he had stopped going to service 
or prayer meeting at Big Springs. He had been a “leading light” 
in getting a supply pastor for the second and fourth Sundays each 
month when Reverend Bainsworth was preaching at his other charge 
in Gooseneck. Nor would he leave the farm even when the flour 
bin was empty and they had to eat corn bread for breakfast. 












V 
As the weeks passed into July, Faith began to swell about the 
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middle and her gait became heavy. She kept away from her father, 
but sometimes he saw her talking to her mother in the kitchen. 

She was beautiful now, he thought. “Whoever he was that done 
her so, she’s like the lily of the valley.” And truly her usually plain 
face was almost lovely with the double life that is in a pregnant 
woman. But the dreadful silence continued in the household. 

Swale had never been one to visit, but after several weeks of 
absence from the church, the Big Springs folks must have missed 
him because Reverend Bainsworth himself drove up in the aging 
car his time-before-last congregation had given him. He left his 
wife in the car and skirting Mrs. Swale’s oasis of nasturtiums, 
encircled by a painted truck-tire, he mounted the steps just in 
time to see Faith slip heavily away from the living room to the 
kitchen. Swale’s wife relayed the notice that “the preacher is here” 
to him. 

Stoically and without hesitation, he went to the door and greeted 
the minister. Their conversation was brief and awkward and in a 
moment the preacher’s car was gone down the heat-sodden road. 

Now he had to speak to them. “The preacher says that young 
Oscar Fraley over in Gooseneck was killed in a wreck above Meads- 
boro last night. His family wants me to be a pallbearer. The funeral’s 
tomorrow.” 

“Are you going to?” his wife asked. 

“Tf it’s the Lord’s will, I reckon so.” 


The Chevrolet had been used but once since Swale found out 
about Faith and the afternoon of the funeral he almost split the 
seam of his brittle-finished coat pushing the car to where the long 
driveway dipped enough for him to spring in, snatch the gear 
into high and release the clutch. He was out of sight in a moment. 

His wife had felt guilty talking to Faith when Swale was hurling 
himself at the crop, first to destroy the grass and then to poison 
the devilish weevils that ate at this fall cotton check, just as shame 
was eating on his pride. 

Now she felt freer somehow, and talking to Faith there on the 
back porch beside where the windlass was poised over the well-top, 
: was almost as it had been before the blight had come over their 

ouse. 


In the church at Gooseneck, Swale’s work-hardened shoulders 
were squeezed between two other pallbearers’. He felt the eyes of 
the people on him and sensed that they knew his secret already— 
why he had shut himself off even from his usual few contacts the 
past few weeks. 
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It was a while before the angular Reverend Bainsworth began to 
discourse on the dead lad’s merits and to ignore the fact that a half- 
gallon jar of whiskey had been found in the wrecked car. To try 
to sweep away his shame, Swale studied the up-thrust young face 
of the corpse under the mosquito netted coffin there in front of 
the altar. 

Death, he’d heard another pallbearer whisper, had come in- 
stantly to Oscar Fraley and he had not suffered. The wax-works 
expression created by the village undertaker told him nothing, 
though. But he remembered him, as the well-thought-of son of one 
of his own classmates. Hamp Fraley, at the Rocky Ford six- 
months-a-year schoolhouse. Had it been thirty years ago? Since 
then, he had once gone Hampton Fraley’s note at the bank. Maybe 
that was why Fraley’s widow chose him to bear her son to his grave. 
Or maybe Reverend Bainsworth had suggested him so as to be 
able to pry safely, for men did not tamper with Hiram Swale, 
not even preachers. 

But there was no sympathy in his pride-filled heart. The funeral 
was not interrupted as often they were at the Big Springs charge 
by cries from the family, and even when the coffin lid was closed, 
none of the women-folk ran down front first to scream protests 
and then to faint. Gooseneck, only a village, was becoming 
modernized. 

The church cemetery was adjacent, and the weight of the 
cheap casket was nothing to Swale. He stood impassively for the 
graveside service, then mumbled a condolence to the sobbing 
mother. The Chevrolet was easier to start now, and Swale got onto 
the road ahead of the tangle of cars around the church. In a few 
moments he was home. 

Only his wife was standing on the back porch as he drove 
around the house and he could tell by her expression that she 
wanted to talk to him. 

“Mr. Swale, I got something to tell you.” 

He didn’t answer, but waited. 

“Tt’s about Faith.” 

His stolidness broke before the import of her tone. “She ain’t 
left, has she? You ain’t let her run away while I was gone?” 

“No, it ain’t that. The only way I know to tell you is that you 
just helped bury the daddy of Faith’s baby.” 

Vill 

Christmas was forgotten at the Swale household. It took most 
of his energy to endure the cold when he went out twice daily to 
feed and water the mules and return with huge armloads of stove- 
wood for the kitchen. 
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The great oak-lengths for the living room fireplace were 
stacked on the front porch and it was easy to open the door and 
seize several pieces. It was too early for the infrequent snows of 
the Carolina Piedmont, but a Christmas cold front had immobilized 
Oldham County. The wind, whipping unimpeded under the house, 
fought Swale’s efforts by sucking away the warmth. 

Faith’s baby was overdue according to the doctor from Goose- 
neck and Mrs. Swale was always busy either cooking or seeing to 
her daughter there in the bed room. They had put her next to 
the living room where there was a fireplace whose flue joined 
the main chimney. 

They had marveled, the wife and daughter, at the way Swale 
took the news about the Fraley boy’s being the father of the 
unborn child. 

His stoical nature absorbed the fact and he was hardly ashamed 
of his daughter’s sin anymore. He had become almost kind to her 
now. It had been he who insisted on the doctor. 

In some ways, it had been a disguised blessing, he told himself. 
His furious work during the summer just before Fraley’s death 
was responsible for the large cotton check, long since deposited 
in a Meadsboro bank. Also the child would have good blood. 

Faith herself never told him how it happened, but his wife 
fed him enough details to satisfy him. He remembered now that 
the Fraley boy had brought her home from a night service for 
youths at Big Springs sometime after Christmas. He couldn’t recall 
whether they had been alone. 

“She shouldn’t have given over so quick. But the boy’s dead,” 
he’d say and reach for his Bible. He always turned to the Old 
Testament where the pages were worn thin by his horny thumb. 

The story of King David fascinated him. His shoulders hunched, 
he was lost in it when his wife shook him. 

“She’s starting to labor. Can’t you get the doctor?” 

en there was the dash to Gooseneck because he was ashamed 
to use the neighbor’s phone and the cold slow drive back to the 
house where the doctor’s newer car was already parked, having over- 
taken Swale on the way. 

The labor was long as first ones are, and hard, but she rarely 
cried out. The rumor was abroad in the neighborhood that Faith 
Swale’s time was come. Everyone knew she was pregnant and that 
the Fraley boy was accused or anyway Deacon Swale had gone to 
see his mother after the funeral last July. 

A car drove up to the house and Swale saw it let out Mrs. 
Fraley and a cousin, an old maid whom he could not further 
identify. They’d come to see Oscar’s baby born and to help if they 
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wouldn’t be in the way. Swale couldn’t refuse them and besides 
the car that brought them was gone. Soon the two women were 
running errands between the kitchen and Faith’s room. 

Swale abandoned reading the Bible: and stood shivering at the 
window looking out towards the road. He remembered how the 
preacher’s car had looked last summer with the heat-tremors dis- 
torting it as it disappeared. 

Then the screams from the next room rose in short bursts. 
The two visiting women were sent out by the doctor to the living 
room where they tried to chatter with Swale. “She should have said 
before Oscar died. He’d of done right by her, Mr. Swale..I know 
he would of,” Mrs. Fraley was saying when the fresh wail of the 
infant ended their vigil. Bastard’s cry though it was, he was as 
warmly happy to hear it as he had been to hear Faith’s birth squall 
nineteen, or was it twenty years ago? 

Finally the doctor came to the door, and before he could stop 
them, the two women crowded past him into the room, 

There was a silence, during which the doctor said nothing to 
Swale, and then the women swept out again demanding to be 
taken home. 

Swale stood up, wondering why the doctor tried to hush them. 

“You, Hiram Swale. You tried to put this child off on my son,” 
Mrs. Fraley charged him. “You tried to ruin his name.” 

The doctor was trying to hurry her to the door. 

“A nigger baby. It’s as black as coal. His daughter gets preg- 
nant by a nigger and they say it was my boy.” The doctor herded 
the women into his car and drove them away as quickly as they had 
appeared, leaving Swale gasping, trying to focus their words into 
some meaning. 

Then it broke on him and not knowing what he was doing, 
he threw himself at the bedroom door. It was locked. 

““Let me in. Let me see!” 

At last the door swung open. His wife slid her bulk out and 
shoved him back. Surprised at her strength, he demanded, “Is it 
right? Mrs. Fraley said it was a nigger baby, black as tar.” 

“Tt’s dark but maybe not a nigger,” she admitted. 

He saw she was lying and again tried to get around her, but 
she forced him away. “Sit down, Hiram Swale, and I'll tell you. 
But if you go in that door now, I'll kill you.” 

He sat down. “It’s so, ain’t it? It is a nigger?” 

“Yes, but it’s not black. It’s a girl. A pretty baby.” 

“Pretty? O great Jehovah have mercy!” 

“Don’t take on so. It’s your fault. You wouldn’t never let her 
court white boys like other girls. She couldn’t help herself.” 
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He was enraged and, rising, struck her across the jaw. Running 
out into the cold, he returned in a moment from the barn carrying 
the long, still bloody cane knife. 

“No, Mr. Swale! You ain’t gonna treat that baby like you 
did Polly. It ain’t a dog!” 

“It’s worse than a dog. It’s a nigger. Just like Abraham did, 
I’m going to the wilderness, only I’m going to sacrifice it. I'll kill 
you if I have to. It’s the curse of Ham on us and I’m going to blot 
it out!” 

She saw he meant it and suddenly easing herself heavily to 
her knees wrapped her arms around his legs so that he could not 
move. 

“Alright, Mr. Swale. I won’t try to stop you, only don’t do 
it yet. Wait until Faith goes to sleep and then you can take it. 
Please wait.” 

“Alright, P’'ll wait. Only first tell me the ape’s name so I can 
kill him.” 

“It was Eddie Johnson, Old Liza’s grandson. The yellow boy you 
had help you plant this year. You left them working in the field to- 
gether. But it won’t his fault. He didn’t force her, she says.” 

His wife went back into the room and so did not see him 
drop the cane knife and almost collapse in a chair by the fire- 
place. He seemed hypnotized by the flames. 

“It won’t the Fraley boy at all. It was Eddie Johnson. Edring- 
ton Johnson.” An image of a slender, almost effeminate mulatto 
youth came into his mind; of thin lips, sharp Anglo-Saxon nose 
and greenish eyes; not really a Negro; good looking by white 
standards. 

As he kept mumbling “Edrington Johnson” he was taken back 
to the first time he’d heard the name. 


Ix 


“Please, Mr. Hiram,” she’d said, “I won’t name him so folks 
will know. Just let me call him by the middle name.” 

“Alright, but don’t you ever tell nobody, not even Liza, even 
if she is your mother. If you do, I’ll say it’s a lie and won’t send 
you any money.” 

“But kin I name it like I said?” 

“You don’t even know if it’ll be a boy, but yeah, go ahead, 
I reckon.” 

“Thank you, suh. I hope you going to be happy after you gets 
married. I ain’t mad with you.” 

He had squeezed her roughly and looked in the chocolate face. 
“T still say you’re as pretty as any white girl. You make me wish 
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I was a nigger. But it’s got to stop sometime. Yeah, name it Ed- 
rington Johnson.” 

She had never told anyone, not even Liza, he knew now. She’d 
kept her word even if he hadn’t about the money. 

“TI would have,” he told himself, “if she hadn’t run off with 
that buck nigger so soon after it was born.” He couldn’t very 
well have given old Liza the money, without her knowing. 

And, too, he’d tried to help the boy. Gave him work to do 
now and then. Why, he’d had him help every spring and fall for 
the past few years. 

And he’d been so careful. No one ever even suspected. Some- 
times he’d even laughed to himself when he saw both his children 
working with their hoes, side by side. King Solomon’s favorite, he’d 
think, had been black but comely. 

Again he would drive the boy away sometimes when his mother 
became too apparent in his face. Those were the times he would 
go to the woods and stay until the jealousy or guilt or whatever 
it was he felt subsided. He did pray and fast, too. And the church 
folks, they would vouch for the upright life he’d led. 

He knew that they pitied him for “the way his daughter done 
him.” “The deacon didn’t know who it was until after the man 
was dead.” 

The flames leaped up as the logs settled in the fireplace and 
their crackle seemed to echo what was in Swale’s mind. “Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

For a long time he sat there, then like a child, he wept without 
trying to control himself. 

The fire was gone out and the room had become chilled when 
his wife came out of the bedroom and shook him. 

“Alright, Mr. Swale. She’s asleep now. The baby’s beside her, 
but it is a pretty thing.” She looked at the cane knife beside his 
chair and sobbed. 

He shook his head. 

“Well, ain’t you going to take it? Ain’t you going to kill the 
little thing?” She was nearly hysterical. 

“No, no. It’s my flesh and blood. I can’t hurt nothing that 
close to me. I reckon we could get old Liza to take care of it since 
she’s the boy’s grandmother. We'll pay her something. But we'll 
wait until it’s big enough to take away.” 


aT ye 





JOHN NIXON, JR. 


Moving Day 


Take down that rainbow, boy, 
And pack it in this crate 
Between this bottled joy 

and that jugful of hate. 


And wrap this April up, 
And tuck this music in, 
And don’t fail to include 
My manual on sin. 


More things there are—some seven 
Or nine. I know the pure 

Say all things are in heaven, 

But I was never sure. 


SANDY McEACHERN 


Inscription on a Book of Housman 


O, maiden, drink: the clear, cool liquid flows 

As lightly through this slender book of verse 

As Pan himself could laugh, and stretch, and purse 
His alien lips to pipe of human woes. 

The moon beats down; the gold-cup meadow blows; 
High heaven’s hill bequeaths its common curse; 
Here men may die for love, and live for worse, 

To bear alone the grief all living knows. 

O, maiden: let the careless people pass 

Who seek a simpler sort of stuff to drink. 

Bright loves and ill lie scattered on the grass 
Beyond the daring of the thoughtless lass 

Who does not know to what vast edge we sink. 

O, drink! I speak of poison. Fill your glass. 












The Southern Writer 
Toward the Light: 


The Thematic Unity 
of Faulkner’s ‘Cycle’ 


by TOM GREET 


Wasa FAULKNER has often been grievously treated. Not 
given, as is the recent Hemingway, to explaining himself in laconic 
cablegrams to Time, nor, as was Tom Wolfe, to addressing his reader 
so candidly as he might his psychiatrist, Faulkner, though he has 
produced in two decades fourteen novels and fifty-two short stories, 
has been to a considerable extent ignored by readers and misunder- 
stood by critics. Most readers have shuddered over a well-thumbed 
copy of Sanctuary and have learned to address its author familiarly 
as “Corn-Cob,” but there they have stopped, content to accept 
Faulkner as Caldwell’s partner in Southern Decadence. Other 
readers, titillated by Popeye and Temple Drake, have had a go at 
The Sound and the Fury and, finding themselves immersed in the 
stream of an idiot’s consciousness, have scrambled out as quickly as 
possible. Others, and one places the critics among them, have run 
the gamut from The Hamlet to Light in August, from Sanctuary 
to Absalom, Absalom! ; yet many, even among this latter group, 
have failed to understand Faulkner. Most of the critics, especially 
such men as Geismar, Kazin, and even Joseph Warren Beach, have 
remained to the end victims of their preconceptions. They have 
approached Faulkner as a spokesman of The Decadence, and their 
final judgments of his works are shadowed by their unpleasant 
memories of Popeye and the younger Jason Compson. 

One may now hope, however, that these mishandlings of Faulk- 
ner are things of the past. When Kazin wrote of Faulkner’s style 
that it “springs from a manifest lack of purpose” and when Beach 
dismissed Faulkner as the “Edgar Allan Poe of contemporary fic- 
tion,” they erred chiefly because they had failed to read the signifi- 
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cant works as parts of an integrated whole. Such an error in judg- 
ment is now virtually impossible. Malcolm Cowley in his Introduc- 
tion to Viking’s Portable Faulkner (1946) did what his predecessors 
had not done. He separated out of the works the writings about Yok- 
napatawpha County, the mythical counterpart of Faulkner’s own 
Oxford, and he demonstrated that each of these works was part 
of a great epic novel, the epic itself standing “as a parable or legend 
of all the Deep South.” 

Faulkner, as Cowley demonstrated, is not a man to be labeled by 
the critic who runs as he reads. Rather it is necessary not merely to 
scrutinize Faulkner’s individual works, but to read each one as if it 
were a link in an ever-growing chain. Recognizing the interrelations 
of the Jefferson stories, Cowley charted the Cycle on a geographical 
and historical plane. He showed in his edition how each unit of 
Faulkner’s scheme, which before was apparently as broad and sprawl- 
ing as the mythical Domain itself, is bound to the other by ties of 
event, locale, and character. It is possible, for instance, to read the 
Cycle as a history of Yoknapatawpha from 1820 through 1947, 
and the reader of at least two of the novels will, as he takes up a 
third, find the Yokanapatawpha country inevitably familiar. Too, 
he will recognize the people of the County, whole tribes and fam- 
ilies, and he can pursue from book to book the fortunes of the 
McCaslins, the Compsons, the Edmondses, the Snopeses. Certain 
names, then, and certain events link one work with another so that 
the constant reader is as familiar with Faulkner’s milieu as with 
his own. Because of this primary unity, few of Faulkner’s works, 
even on their most superficial levels, can be fully appreciated until 
they are related to others in the Cycle. One cannot, for example, 
understand entirely the Quentin Compson of The Sound and the 
Fury until he knows the Quentin of Absalom. Nor is the pride 
which enables Lucas Beauchamp to face the mob of Intruder in the 
Dust quite intelligible until one has learned from Go Down, Moses 
of Lucas’ ancestry and his early life. 

None of the above comment should be understood to suggest 
that each of Faulkner’s works is not self-contained, that each cannot 
be read and evaluated individually. That Faulkner has, however, 
so fully realized his epic scheme as to make each novel contribute 
to and seem almost a part of its fellows is itself indicative of his 
careful workmanship and of the broadness and depth of his 
imagination. 

There is yet, however, the possibility of one’s condemning 
Faulkner’s work as purposeless. And indeed, unless it can be shown 
that the Cycle has some significance beyond the geographical and 
historical, one might be justified in dismissing the Cycle as a series 
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of highly-wrought fabliaux and Gothic tales, which are in them- 
selves excellent studies of the grotesque, but which fall short of 
being worthwhile comments on human life. It is this point of view 
which caused Beach, for instance, to characterize Faulkner as a 
modern Poe. The critic had viewed The Sound and the Fury or 
Absalom, perhaps, as a remarkably skillful and involute study in 
decadence, the author’s purpose being to shock and terrify the reader 
by his heaping of violence upon insanity, horror upon horror. Such 
a view of the works is not justified, and it may be refuted by any 
of several arguments. If it can be shown, however, that the Cycle 
is unified by a theme possessing both social and ethical import, that 
should in itself be sufficient. 

Cowley describes what he calls Faulkner’s “legend of the South,” 
a South which is epitomized in the mythical Yoknapatawpha. This 
legend, as has been suggested, is a remarkably complete and accu- 
rate account of a land and its people, but it is even more; it is 
Faulkner’s attempt to understand and to explain the South. The 
Cycle, then, is constantly unified in the author’s mind, and it is 
possible through a brief study of the development of that mind, as 
revealed in the works, to arrive at the theme and purpose of the 
Cycle as a whole. The theme may be stated: While many ills of the 
New South stem from the sins of the Old, which was itself corrupt, 
the men of the past were at least secure in their moral convictions, 
and it behooves their descendants to formulate for themselves some 
code to which they can adhere in a world which has apparently 
become almost wholly amoral. If this be accepted as the theme, then 
the purpose of the Cycle stems directly from it, since Faulkner is 
seeking throughout the works to explain the ills of the South and 
to arrive at some remedy for those ills. 

To put it another way, Faulkner in the Cycle is feeling his way 
through a maze of traditions and ancestral loyalties toward some 
vantage point of objectivity from which he can view and evaluate 
his milieu. Starting with The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, 
passing through Go Down, Moses, and ending with Intruder in the 
Dust, runs a current of deep intellectual and emotional concern with 
the South, a current which may be traced with considerable 
accuracy. In Absalom and The Sound and the Fury, Faulkner de- 
scribes through Quentin Compson his own early idealization of the 
Old South and his painful disillusionment as he discovers his ideal 
to be a false one. Then, in Go Down, Moses, Faulkner exposes more 
specifically the evils of the old order, evils which brought upon the 
South a curse which is yet to be expiated. Here, too, in the person 
of Isaac McCaslin, Faulkner considers and then rejects a possible 
means by which he may mitigate the curse and himself escape its 
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consequences. Finally, through Gavin Stevens in Intruder in the 
Dust, Faulkner states with considerable directness the theme of the 
entire Cycle as it has so far evolved. 

In the latter work, Gavin Stevens reminds his young nephew 
that every Southern boy identifies himself with Pickett and Long- 
street; with the Old South of the heroic legend. For most Southern 
romantics, especially for youths who, like Faulkner, are scions of 
the aristocracy, the Old South was a land where grand gentlemen, 
surrounded by gracious ladies and loyal slaves, lived as lavishly as 
Hanoverian squires, as nobly as Arthurian knights. But, too, for the 
discerning Southerner there comes a time when he wonders whether 
the planters were really so genteel, the ladies so elegant, the slaves 
so inveterately happy. For Faulkner, as he matured, this suspicion 
of a discrepancy between the Old South of the romances and that 
of the histories became at last an inescapable reality. It is this dis- 
covery, that his gods had, after all, feet of clay which Faulkner has 
described in the tortured prose of The Sound and the Fury and 
Absalom. 

Quentin Compson, the protagonist of the first novel and the 
narrator of the second, is a member of a decadent Jefferson family, 
the son of a dipsomaniac but the great-grandson of a Governor. He 
is an acutely sensitive youth who, impressed by the idealism of the 
legendary South and revolted by the materialism of the New South, 
sees in his actually corrupt sister, Caddy, the vessel of Compson (and 
Southern) pride and honor, a virginal symbol of the Ideal itself. In 
the course, however, of The Sound and the Fury, as Quentin sees 
Caddy succumb time and again to the reality which he loathes, he 
acknowledges her unworthiness, an admission which drives him at 
last to suicide. 

Quentin’s growing awareness of Caddy’s impurity is, one sus- 
pects, indicative of Faulkner’s own recognition of the imperfections 
of his ideal. He had, like Quentin’s father, felt that the men of the 
Old South were “simpler and therefore . . . larger, more heroic” 
than those of the New, but now he is less sure. Becoming increas- 
ingly aware of a reality which he detests—a land still cursed by 
poverty and prejudice—Faulkner, through Quentin, begins to seek 
a cause for the plight of his South. Recalling, perhaps, that the 
iniquity of the fathers shall be visited upon the children, both 
Faulkner and Quentin ’turn to the past for a possible source of 
Southern ills. 

The result of this turning backward is Absalom, Absalom!, in 
which Quentin, haunted by his need for understanding the South, 
relates to his Harvard roommate, Shreve, the tragic history of 
Thomas Sutpen. Sutpen, by birth a poor white, arrived in Jefferson 
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in 1833 from Cuba, bringing with him a handful of slaves which 
he had gained from his marriage to a wealthy octoroon whom he 
had deserted after learning of her blood taint. With only his wild 
Negroes and a French architect, but goaded by a “Design” which 
called for his establishing the Sutpens among the gentility, he suc- 
ceeded by 1850 in becoming the biggest single landowner and planter 
in the country. His ruthless success, achieved only by his utter dis- 
regard of all but the Design itself, was, however, short-lived. Sutpen, 
having sowed dragon seed, was at last destroyed by them, the Design 
crashing about his head, leaving him but the shreds of a dream. 

This novel, while it is easily summarized, is Faulkner’s most in- 
volute, and one feels always that the author, through Quentin, is 
seeking in Sutpen’s history some clue to the collapse of the old order, 
some explanation for the corruptness of the new. He examines 
Sutpen’s actions and motives, calling up a horde of witnesses to the 
tragedy in an effort to piece together evidence upon which to base 
a valid judgment. And none of this testimony seems more significant 
than that of Wash Jones, himself a poor white who had apotheosized 
Sutpen, and that of Shreve, the Canadian roommate. Wash—finding 
himself deceived, as Faulkner was, in his ideal—concluded of Sutpen 
that he was not brave but merely arrogant. Shreve, appalled espe- 
cially by Sutpen’s brutal disregard of the rights of his octoroon wife 
and son, taunted Quentin by the prediction that the entire South, 
indeed the entire hemisphere, should fall at last to the Jim Bonds. 
Jim was the only surviving Sutpen, an idiot born to Thomas’ 
octoroon grandson and a coal black Negress. 

This examination of Sutpen, coupled with that of John Sartoris 
in The Unvanquished, convinced Faulkner of the unworthiness of 
his ideal. In his treatment of Sartoris, a quixotic martinet who be- 
trayed his code in an effort to restore his plantation to its pre-War 
magnificence, Faulkner reiterates by implication Wash’s condemna- 
tion of Sutpen. The iniquity of the fathers was their ruthlessness, 
their complacent assurance that a whole land and a whole people, 
especially the slaves, were theirs to use as they pleased. 

For Faulkner the emotional impact of this awakening to reality 
was a profound one, and while his escape was not so final as was 
Quentin’s suicide, he did attempt to withdraw for a time from 
reality. It is this withdrawal which marks the second major phase 
of his developing attitude. 

Isaac McCaslin of Go Down, Moses is the grandson of Carothers 
McCaslin, a typically calloused planter. It is through Isaac’s rejec- 
tion of his dark heritage that Faulkner seeks an escape from the 
quandary in which he found himself after Absalom. In his study of 
Isaac, particularly in “The Bear,” Faulkner expresses more clearly 
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his notion of the curse generated by the sins of the old order. 
Symbolized in the destruction of “Old Ben,” the legendary bear 
which roamed the wilds of Sutpen’s Hundred, and in Carothers’ 
inhumanity toward a slave woman are the twin evils of the Old 


South: the ravishment of the land and the enslavement of the 
Negro. 


Isaac, in an effort to escape the effects of the curse, does what 
he can to rectify his grandfather’s sins. He attempts to compensate 
Carothers’ Negro descendants, and he renounces his right to the 
accursed land itself, the McCaslin plantation. Yet, he discovers in 
the end that he is not truly free. He is still bound by the “frail 
and iron thread strong as truth and impervious as evil . . . reaching 
beyond record and patrimony both to join him with lusts and 
passions, the hopes and dreams and griefs” of all the Carothers. 


Isaac’s negation is, then, unsuccessful. He secks for himself not 
merely freedom of conscience, but freedom from responsibility as 
well, only to discover at last that the curse bears as strongly as ever, 
that the evils inherent in it are still to be mitigated, that his sacri- 
fices have bought him only an uneasy peace. Isaac’s failure here is 
also Faulkner’s, and the author, realizing his error, attempts through 


Gavin Stevens in Intruder in the Dust a third, perhaps final, adjust- 
ment. 


It was suggested above that Faulkner’s progress in the Cycle is 
from a subjective toward an objective view of the South, and it is 
in Gavin that the author most nearly approaches his goal. Stevens, 
a highly educated but withal realistic lawyer, stands between Quen- 
tin, the mystic who would idealize the past, and Isaac, the ascetic 
who would reject it. In advising his nephew, who is shocked by the 
threat of lynching directed at Lucas Beauchamp, a Negro inno- 
cently involved in the murder of a white man, Stevens reveals that 
he, too, deplores the racism of the mob; but he counsels caution in 
social reform. One feels, as Stevens speaks, his deep sympathy for 
modern man who yet suffers the sins of his fathers, but who lacks 
their dedication to a code, a principle of conduct. Gavin, unlike 
Quentin and Isaac, is willing to face the ugly reality of the New 
South and to accept the burden imposed by the Old. He may con- 
tinue, as did his father, to lash out at the precipitate Northern 
reformer, but unlike his father he is cognizant of the need for 
reform and is willing to participate in it. Gavin speaks still with 
passion, but his voice is a reassuring one in a world beset by noisy 
hucksters with their patented panaceas. 


The Yoknapatawpha Cycle is, then, the chronicle of a quest: the 
search of the author for the meanings of the world about him and, 
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more than that, for his own place in that world. Faulkner—recog- 
nizing that modern man, not merely the Southerner, had lost his 
moorings—longed first for the past when duty was clearly defined, 
when loyalty and honor were virile principles. He discovered, how- 
ever, through an examination of the tradition that it, too, was 
corrupt, and he rejected both worlds in a futile effort to achieve at 
least peace for himself. But in his latest statement he has acknowl- 
edged that escape is impossible if not, indeed, immoral. The dark 
heritage of the past, for Faulkner the Curse, must be mitigated by 
the individual’s acceptance of his social responsibility. The com- 
placency which vitiated the tradition must give way to positive 
action of the sort demanded by a virile ethical code, such a code, 
perhaps, as those which form the best part of the tradition. 

Whether Faulkner has achieved his final destination is of little 
importance here. All that has been attempted is a brief description 
of Faulkner’s itinerary, pointing out the major turning points in an 
effort to show that his journey is a purposeful one, that the Cycle 
may be mapped thematically as well as geographically. 
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Three Kings 


Say what is myrrh? An aromatic gum, 

Storied and sovereign in its properties, 
Compounded in the crypts of heathendom 

From amber juices borne in argosies. 

But more than balm, the Magi brought with them 
Their star- and dream-lore; versed in prophecies 
They fixed their gaze on Micah’s Bethlehem 
Through Zoroaster and the Pharisees. 

Star-led from the East, they returned not North, 
Out-Heroding the king to save the King; 

Policy, star-like, dream-bred, led them forth, 
Their hearts in this their kingdoms governing. 


For where they gave, they loved, receiving more 
In one sweet gift than they had known before. 









MARK WATERS 


The 


I HAVE ALWAYS considered myself a practical person, one who 
thanks whatever gods there are for the lucky favors thrown my way, 
accepting them as my right, squeezing them dry of pleasure, and 
not asking whence they came. It follows that a practical person does 
not concern himself too much with the right or wrong of his acts 
so long as they bring pleasure. Pleasure is wanting what one gets 
rather than getting what one wants. My pleasures come to me. 

I like to think of myself sometimes as a spider, or a snake, 
waiting patiently for the prey to come to me. I have never been a 
pursuer. Creatures whose prey come to them must have contempt 
for the stupidity of their victims. It has been so with me. 

I pride myself for having native shrewdness, cunning if you 
will, which stands me in better stead than formal learning which 
never of itself bought a pound of bread. This shrewdness told me 
better than any book that he who sells liquor must deny himself 
the pleasure of drink. I never drink and that’s why the saloon I have 
supports me well enough. 

I bought the Green Parrot when I got out of the navy two 
years ago. It’s a small saloon in Panama, across the Ishmian Highway 
from the Canal Zone. 

It isn’t much of a place, just a gin mill. Once in a while a “Blue 
Mooner” hangs around the place, but usually the girls on the make 
patronize the nightclub bars in Panama City. My place doesn’t have 
rooms upstairs. 

I don’t get much business and that’s the way I like it. When I 
want to go jacklighting for deer or corbina fishing I lock the door 
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and take off, just like that. 

It’s perpetually quiet here at the Green Parrot except for the 
small jungle noises and the mournful sound of a ship’s whistle as a 
vessel turns into Culebra Cut about a half a mile away. The quiet 
has calmed my nerves and the ulcer I developed during the war is 
healed. If I were married such isolation as I have might not be 
acceptable, but I like it. My nearest white neighbors are Jake Hanson 
and his pretty, young wife Iris. He operates the signal-station, a 
quarter of a mile in back of me, on the canal. I wouldn’t say Jake 
is a good friend of mine, but he is my best customer. Ships going 
through the canal anchor at sundown, so Jake is off duty from then 
until morning. He passes the time getting drunk. 

Iris used to visit the saloon with Jake and drive him home when 
he got drunk, but she hasn’t been in the place for months now. The 
last time was in December, the night Jake passed out and Iris and 
me had to carry him out to the truck. We laid him on the seat and 
stood there listening to him breathe, the phlegm gurgling in his 
throat and running out the corner of his mouth. Iris wiped his 
mouth with a piece of tissue. 

“Don’t,” I said. 

She turned and faced me, standing close. 

“Why not?” she asked. 


“Don’t wake him up.” I put a hand on her waist and she took a 
step toward me. Kissing her was no different from kissing any other 
woman, but I could have reached out my hand and touched her 
husband. 

Since then she hasn’t come near the place. I’m not a psychologist 
like a cop I know, but I’m sure Iris thinks avoiding the Green Parrot 
keeps Jake from getting suspicious. The policeman would tell her 
different. 

Being a good saloon-keeper I have this friend on the cops, Ser- 
geant Lawrence of the Canal Zone Police. He patrols the section 
of highway from Ancon to my place and out to Gamboa. Every 
day before going home he stops in for a few steins of cerveza and 
when he has a week-end off, he buys a fifth of rum. Dropping in 
afternoons, as he does, we usually have the place to ourselves and 
being quite a talker, Sergeant Lawrence has me briefed on everyone 
in the section. He prides himself as a psychologist. When he comes 
across a person he can’t classify, he gets after it until he has him 
pegged. Jake Hanson, the operator of the Culebra signal-station, 
has him baffled. 

“Can’t figure that guy out,” said the sergeant. “Jake is worried 
about something. Anyone who drinks like he does has something 
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on his mind. He’s suspicious. Distrusts people.” The sergeant shook 
his head worriedly. 

I wiped up the wet rings the sergeant’s beer glass was making on 
the bar. “Family trouble,” I surmised. 

“His wife never leaves the station except to go to the com- 
missary for groceries,” the sergeant said. “They should get out more 
together.” 

I shaved the foam off a stein of cerveza and placed it in front 
of him. “He was in here yesterday telling me about a snake stealing 
his hens’ eggs,” I said. “Ever hear of that?” 

“The snake,” stated the sergeant, “has been on Jake’s mind 
for a month. It’s an obsession with him. He evidently thinks that 
when he kills the snake his troubles will be over.” 

“He says it’s a bushmaster,” I put in. “Do bushmasters steal 
eggs?” 

“Sure. Bushmaster—that’s a good name for them. Just like 
you’re master of your little place.” The sergeant smiled. 

I leaned against the bar and looked out the window at a flight 
of parakeets whirring across the trail. 

“He never sees this snake,” I said. “He says it’s getting on his 
nerves. He stays up nights watching for it. One night he heard it 
slithering across the porch outside his bedroom window. He grabbed 
his shotgun, but when he got to the porch the snake was gone. He 
thinks it was trying to poke its head through the window-screen 
to get at him.” 

The sergeant shook his head slowly. ““Can’t imagine one coming 
for you deliberately. Maybe Jake’s got permanent d.t.’s.” 

“T’ve never had d.t.’s,” I said, “but I hear drunks imagine they 
have bugs crawling on them, little things like that—not snakes.” 

“You'll never have to worry,” the sergeant said. “How come 
you never drink?” 

I refilled his glass. Sometime soon I’d have the gas cylinder 
recharged; the beer came out the tap half foam. It swelled into a 
creamy head in his glass and slid down the outside. It took me a 
minute to draw him a full glass. 

I answered his question. “I had ulcers. Liquor might open them 
up again.” 

The sergeant looked at me reflectively. “Doesn’t it give you 
a feeling of superiority: to be cold sober among people under the 
influence?” he asked. 

I felt my face flush. “‘No,” I answered, “nothing like that.” 

The sergeant started to say something and then changed his 
mind. “O.K.,” he said at last, “skip it.” 

The sergeant went out and got in his patrol car, and I watched 
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him drive off down the bumpy trail to the highway. 

That night Jake Hanson came in the bar. He was a lot thinner 
than when I’d first met him. He had developed a muscle twitch 
under his right eye. There were three construction workers sitting 
at the table in the back drinking rum and cokes and playing poker. 
Jake didn’t speak to them, but took a seat on a stool at the front of 
the bar. He drank bourbon and soda; it didn’t make him happy. 

Some time later, he looked down the bar. He spoke to me. “Did 
you read in the Panama American about that native woman being 
bitten by a bushmaster?” he asked me. 

I told him I had. 

His hand trembled when he took a drink. “She died two days 
later,” he said. 

“Sure,” I said, “but they didn’t get her to the hospital until 
right before she died.” 

He stared at me. “What could they have done if they got her 
there right away?” he wanted to know. 

“They have anti-toxins,” I said. 

“Last night I blasted a hole in the deck of the signal-station 
with both barrels of my shotgun,” he said. 

I tried to be funny. “What were you doing, making a trap 
door?” 

He didn’t smile, just looked at me morosely, the corners of his 
mouth turned down. “I couldn’t sleep last night. This stuff”’— 
he held the glass of whisky up—“‘doesn’t put me to sleep the way it 
used to. I kept thinking about that snake. There was a moon last 
night. I went around the house checking the screens. It could poke 
its head through without any trouble. About three in the morning 
I thought I saw it, lying coiled up on the floor in a patch of moon- 
light. I shot at it.” 

I was surprised. I never really believed there was a snake. ““Was 
it the bushmaster?” I asked. : 

He stared right through me. Without answering my question 
right away he went on. “Iris woke up screaming. Screaming at the 
top of her lungs, the fear of Christ in her. I ran to the bathroom 
and got a glass of water and threw it in her face. When she quieted 
down we both went in the kitchen to see the snake I’d shot. Iris 
switched on the lights and picked up a hunk of signal halyard I’d 
left lying on the floor. She laughed at me for five minutes.” 

I could see by his eyes it wasn’t funny. “So there wasn’t any 
snake.” I made it a statement. 

“No,” he said. “God help it when I do see it.” 

His eyes bored into mine until I became uneasy. I turned my 
eyes away and got him a refill. 
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Jake gave up talking to me. The more he drank, the more 
morose he became. He sat on the stool with his shoulders hunched 
forward, his head low. From under his bushy eyebrows, he read the 
labels on the whisky bottles, going from right to left, from top to 
bottom, and then back again. I sat in back working over some 
accounts and feeling a mixture of contempt and pity for him. 

About midnight he got up from his stool. He stood with his 
legs apart, swaying slightly. He leered at me. 

“Come up to the station with me,” he said. “Iris likes company. 
We'll all have a drink.” 

“No thanks, Jake,” I said. “It’s late.” 

I helped him out and tucked him behind the wheel of his old pick- 
up truck. I put the bottle of bourbon he’d bought beside him. He 
fumbled around for the starter button for a moment and then 
went bumping and lurching up the dirt road to the signal-station. 

Several hours later I locked up. I went outside, got in my jeep, 
and started off through the jungle. I was smiling. I thought of 
Iris wearing her white party dress again tonight. Ever since I'd 
told her how well she looked in it, she’d worn it each time we met. 

At nine the next morning I was awakened by the sergeant 
pounding on the door. I slipped my feet into a pair of slippers and 
opened up. I asked him if he needed a pick-up. 

“In a way,” he said. “Jake killed his wife and shot himself early 
this morning.” 

My eyes widened. 

“Yeah,” the sergeant went on. “Way I figure, she was coming 
up the path from the jungle, dressed in a white party dress, walking 
towards him. He let her have both barrels in the face. He reloaded, 
put the stock on the lower step of the porch, the muzzle in his 
mouth, and tripped the trigger with his thumb. He blew the top of 
his head off.” 

“God,” I said. 

“Funny thing,” said the sergeant, ““we found the snake. It was 
in the rafters of his hen house. We killed it.” 

The sergeant had a policeman’s look in his eyes. They looked 
cold and unfriendly. 

“Tt’s a good thing he didn’t find the snake, isn’t it?” he asked 
me. 
I didn’t say anything. He went away and I locked the door. 
I took a drink of whisky. My hand trembled. 


st ya 
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JOHN ATKINS 


Rural Evening 


When the pots are scrubbed, 

potatoes dug, 

when all things drift in a haze 

of not-quite-awareness, 

is time to consider 

the relative position of you, me and all this paraphernalia 
that fanatics kill for words 

and the rest of us accept. 


With his fingers crabbed, 

his joints stiff, 

the old man thinks of ways 

to stabilize his thereness, 

to make himself a bidder 
for a few more years of carrying on, life stripped of its regalia, 

a life of beasts and birds 


which alone are not corrupt. 


Although the face is cracked, 

she sees no hag, 

the young girl at the mirror, 

but only the not-awareness 

that will one day make a widow, 

the love so deep in mounds of habit, her love condemned to failure, 
erupting in sour curds 
to prove she can’t adapt. 


JoHN ATKINS $1 


Tranquility In A 
Dance Hall 


The music rails its harping theme of violence, 
of invitation to the sexual waltz. 

Heads fill with drone. 

Unbuckled faiths attach their short-lived arduor 
to the full gleam of the hesitating moon. 

How deep are cries of heaven-infested whimsy, 
the violet evenings barricading mirth 

and all sad things on the evanescent earth! 

No trailing glory reaps its famous conquest 

on fields of golden everliving gorse. 

Kissing time is gorse time, 

no time for remorse. 


Evolution 


I picked up my face in Algiers 
from a sun-wrapped sailor 
my lungs from a mouse-bitten tart 
with her heart growing paler 
as justice clipped in 
her weak lips of tin. 


The fusion expelled all their tears. 
A Solomon gaoler 
caressed her soft skin with his art 
and his part risking failure 
threw his genes to the wind 
with her plump body pinned. 


Hung by ropes stung by spears 
in a famishing humour 
I was known by my eyes from the start 
in the smart of the rumour 
which labelled this shoot 


as unwanted fruit. 
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Eowasp STRATTON was a large man. He had no difficulty in 
penetrating the crowds that hovered in the station at La Baule. 
Other people might suffer the lines waiting to buy tickets or check 
baggage. Stratton was never forced into such miserable circum- 
stances. He approached the ticket window, planted himself in front 
of a young woman absorbed in a copy of Henry Miller, waited until 
the man in front of him had dispensed with his tedious questioning 
of the ticket agent, and demanded un billet en retour a Paris. He 
arrived at the platform in time to board the train and settle com- 
fortably in his seat, a few minutes before the departure whistle 
sounded. 

Stratton sighed. He had intended to spend the day sunning him- 
self on the beach. However, the sudden realization that it was his 
wife’s birthday on the morrow made the trip to Paris necessary. He 
meant to buy her something worthy in light of the bitter argument 
they had had on the previous evening. Two weeks before when 
they had been staying in Paris, he had seen her admiring several 
handbags in a shop window on the Rue Royal. A friend of theirs at 
home had recommended the store to them. He would go back there. 

Selfish, thoughtless egoist. Never put myself out for anyone. 
Stratton’s face reddened at the memory of his wife’s indictment. 
They hadn’t fought often during their marriage, but lately she 
seemed to have grown peevish and resentful of his every action. 
Last night was the accumulation of many days’ wrath. 

He’d given her everything she wanted, a fine home, servants. 
They had a bungalow in Florida and an estate on Long Island. They 
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spent half their time traveling between the two estates, and now 
they were in the process of their first trip to Europe. No one could 
say she led a gruelling existence. He supposed it was the change she 
was going through. All women took it a little hard. One had to 
understand and accept it. Still, he resented her shrewish name-call- 
ing. It was hardly befitting a man of his esteem. 

He looked out through the window at the fields swelling now 
with crops. Vermillion poppies flooded the wheat. Bright, bright 
weeds. Men trampled the weeds, cut down the wheat and stacked 
it, the women at their sides projecting their bodies at the same an- 
gle, staining their clothes with the same dark streaks of sweat. 

Stratton regarded the laboring women appraisingly. There were 
no finer women than the French. They stood on level ground with 
their men and looked afar on seasons, seasons to plant, seasons to 
harvest, and seasons to weave. American women posed on pedestals, 
their wide eyes focused lovingly on diamonds and furs, a two- 
week vacation in Florida. He’d like to see Enid working in those 
fields. At once Stratton was plagued with an unpleasant recollection 
of the time when, as a youth, he had trotted about on the tennis 
court of his family’s Long Island estate. His brother had come run- 
ning up one day. 

“Ned, give me a hand, will you? One of the men on Boyd’s 
farm down the road got his finger caught in the silo and they’re 
short handed bringing in the corn.” 

“Are you crazy, John? What sort of help would I be?” 

“You might at least drive the tractor.” 

“No thanks. I’m not cut out for that sort of stuff. Anyway, 
I’m due for a match with Louis.” 

“You never put yourself out for anyone.” His wife’s very words. 
Stratton turned hastily to his newspaper. 

It was a long three hours to Paris. He slept. When the train 
lurched to its final stop he stood up and pushed out of the com- 
partment, walking briskly through the station. 

“Pardon, monsieur. Parlez-vous francais?” A slight man stood 
before him, preventing him from passing through the door. Strat- 
ton’s impulse was to wave him aside, but a nagging rhythm beat 
inside him .. . . You never put yourself out for anyone, do you? 
Oh damn Enid, anyway. All right, he’d show her. 

“Oui. Je parle.” He had had a French governess as a child and 
had taken four years of advanced French at prep-school. Although 
this summer was his first experience in Europe and it had been a 
long time since he had spoken anything but English, he had mas- 


tered the subject in his boyhood enough to retain a fair speaking 
knowledge of the language. 
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“Ah. C’est bien. Alors, voulez-vous m/’aider?” 

“Qu’est-ce que vous voudrez?” 

The little man motioned to a distinguished looking gentleman 
standing a few yards away, who immediately came toward them. 

“You speak English?” the newcomer asked. 

Ves,” 

“And French too, I take it.” 

“Some,” Stratton said. 

“Good.” The gentleman offered him a cigar. “Would you be 
so kind as to spare us some of your time. It won’t take long.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“It’s quite simple.” A polished silver lighter approached Strat- 
ton’s cigar. ““This young man has shown me some material of mar- 
velous design and quality which I am very anxious to buy. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I do not understand French and he can speak 
no English. I’m afraid we’re in need of an interpreter.” 

“I see,” said Stratton. “Well, I’ll try to be of some help.” He 
turned to the Frenchman and spoke a few sentences. The man’s 
face lit up and he clasped Stratton’s hand. 

“I thought,” remarked the gentleman, “that we might go to a 
bar across the street and carry on our negotiations there.” 

“A good idea,” Stratton agreed. Now that he had made up his 
mind to go into this thing, he was enjoying the idea, as a small boy 
who has made it a policy to refuse to eat liver will one day discover 
that he likes the taste of it. 

They found a cafe in which a few couples and several men jest- 
ing in loud voices were gathered, huddled over chilled bottles of 
Vin Rose, and seated themselves at a corner table. 

A waiter appeared before them. 

“What will you have?” Stratton asked. 

“Chartreuse Verte.” 

“Pour moi aussi.” . 

“Trois chartreuses Vertes.” The waiter bowed and went away. 

The Frenchman began to explain to Stratton how it had all 
occurred. It seemed he sold material at a stand in the station. On 
this day when he had intended closing his stand early so that he 
might go to the country with his family to visit an uncle, the Eng- 
lishman had come along and become infatuated with a certain 
pattern. However, the Englishman had not been able to or had not 
wanted to understand the price, so he had wrapped up the coveted 
material, closed the stand, and gone in search of someone who could 
speak both languages and settle the terms. He had a crooked smile. 
He smiled often when he spoke and moistened his lips with his 
tongue. Stratton tightened up inside. He knew intuitively that the 
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Frenchman was going to drive an unreasonable bargain. 

The Englishman had a kindly face. He had a way of following 
children with his eyes, as though he would like to take them upon 
his knee and show them the mechanisms of his watch. “What has 
the chap been telling you?” he asked. 

Stratton interpreted for him the gist of the conversation. 

He told Stratton that his name was Carter. He was spending 
two months in Paris, but had gone on an overnight excursion to 
Chartres. Had Stratton ever seen the cathedral? No. Well, he ought 
to. It was truly a magnificent structure. At any rate, on returning, 
he had discovered the material stand and thought immediately of 
what lovely curtains a certain bolt of cloth would make for his 
daughter’s new home in Chester. He certainly was glad that Stratton 
had come along when he had. 

Stratton looked at him sympathetically. The Englishman re- 
minded him in a way of a teacher he had had at Dartmouth. It 
was something in his appearance and the refined manner in which 
he spoke. “I have a feeling our friend is going to give us a rough 
time.” 

Carter nodded. “I haven’t awfully much to spend, you know.” 

“I don’t suppose so. I believe I can handle him, though. I’ve 
been told I’m a pretty good business man. Don’t usually have too 
much trouble in getting the workers in the plant back home to 
see things my way.” He smiled wryly thinking of the furniture 
plant he held in partnership with his brother. It was a small busi- 
ness, but prosperous enough to benefit him with every sort of lux- 
ury. They had had a few of the usual disputes over wages, but some- 
how Stratton always managed to settle with his employees before 
they had a chance or found it necessary to secure the backing of 
a labor union. He gave them large bonuses on Christmas and they 
seemed to like him. Of course, his brother John was the one they 
always took their personal problems to. Stratton found that kind 
of thing tiring and, besides, John didn’t have two estates to keep 
his eye on. Stratton made it a policy whenever a new man mis- 
takenly walked into his office to say very kindly, “Why don’t you 
go next door to my brother’s office? I think he will be better able 
to help you with these matters than I.” 

For some reason the thought pricked him. With sudden vigor, 
he turned to the Frenchman and pointed to the parcel on the table 
before him. “Monsieur, c’est combien pour cela?” 

At first, as presumed, the Frenchman demanded an extraordi- 
nary sum. However, during the course of the conversation, Stratton 
persuaded him to lower his price, so that Carter was able to come 
to terms with him. Stratton never saw the object of his mediation. 
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It was already wrapped in brown paper and tied with a string. 

The Englishman was frowning and fumbling about with some 
bills. “I say,” he exclaimed. “This is odd. I seem to be low on money. 
I was certain I had more than this when I got on the train this 
morning. Dear me, I must have been dreaming. I don’t quite.... 
Do you think you could ask that fellow if it would be possible for 
ae drive to my hotel with me and I’ll get some more to pay him 
with,” 

Stratton turned to the Frenchman. 

“Non, non! C’est impossible!” The Frenchman was excited. 
He would not and could not do such a thing. The Englishman 
must pay him now or not at all. He had already been inconvenienced 
enough and was late in getting home. If he did not go right away, 
he and his family would miss their bus and not be able to go to the 
country. 

“This is a most embarrassing state of affairs,” sighed Carter 
once he had grasped the situation. “I really don’t know what to do. 
I did so want that material.” 

The little Frenchman was banging on the table with his fist and 
speaking in high tones. 

Stratton looked at him with disgust. Dirty, money-mad little 
beggar, he thought. He felt a distinct alliance with the Englishman, 
and besides he was anxious for his negotiations to prove successful. 
“Perhaps I could loan you the money to give him and then go back 
to your hotel with you. We’ll have to hurry, however, since my 
train leaves at four. I still have shopping to do, and it’s already a 
quarter of two.” 

He would have time enough to get Enid’s present. He knew 
just where to go. He +-:nted to see this thing through first, though. 
He could picture her sitting straight in the stuffed armchair of 
their hotel room, knitting while he told her. Her face would soften 
and she would say in that quiet, smooth voice of hers, “Edward 
my dear, I’m sorry. Perhaps I was wrong.” 

Carter put his hand on Stratton’s shoulder. ““That’s most awfully 
kind of you. I hate to ask it of you. You’ve taken so much trouble 
already.” 

“That’s quite all right.” Stratton pulled out his wallet eagerly 
and counted out the money. 

“T can’t tell you how much I appreciate it. When you come to 
Paris again and have more time, you must dine with me and my 
wife.” 

“I'd like to very much.” 

The Frenchman took tise disordered heap of thousand franc 
notes, thumbed throug’ then in rapid survey, held them to his 
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brown-clad heart, and with a profound “merci” hurired off down 
the street. 

Stratton signaled a cab and he and the Englishman climbed into 
it. Carter told the driver the address in an accent that indicated a 
decided lack of knowledge of the French language. “Vitement,” 
Stratton added. 

The cab shot forward, swerving around corners and past pedes- 
trians. They crossed in front of the Louvre, and Stratton glimpsed 
a whirl of statues, flowers and fountains before they passed over the 
river and descended onto the left bank. A few moments later the 
driver pulled up in front of the Hotel Lutetia. 

Carter lept out. “I'll be with you in a second. I’d ask you in, but 
I know you are in a hurry.” He disappeared inside the hotel. 

Stratton relaxed in the seat and watched the people passing back 
and forth. There were small groups of girls, smartly dressed, carry- 
ing the inevitable leather-bound plans of Paris; elderly women, 
black from head to toe, staring straight ahead at an object pain- 
fully beyond them; young men bent low over bicycles or carrying 
armfuls of books. He glanced at his watch. It was two twenty-five. 
Carter had been gone quite a while. The cab meter was mounting. 
Many people went into the hotel. None seemed to come out. Ten 
more minutes passed. Stratton got out of the cab and told the 
driver to wait. 

The lobby was dimly lit. There were several English speaking 
persons chatting in groups. Carter was not about. Stratton asked 
the desk clerk to ring up his room. 

“Carter, Carter,” the desk clerk murmured and searched the 
register. Finally, he straightened up. “There is no person of that 
name here, monsieur, I’m sorry.” 

“But that’s absurd,” Stratton said. “I was just with him twenty 
minutes ago. I saw him come in here with my own eyes. He went 
to get some money he owed me.” 

“Non, monsieur. There is no Carter here. You may look yourself 
at the register if you like.” He pushed the book toward Stratton. 

There was no Carter listed. Stratton leafed through the pages. 
There had been no Carter listed for the past week. ‘““What in God’s 
name is this?” he demanded. “If this is some sort of conspiracy, I'll 
have the police department as well as the American Embassy onto 
you in a minute!” He shook his fist at the clerk. 

The desk clerk regarded him wearily. “I’m sorry, monsieur. I 
can do nothing for you.” 


Stratton turned away from him and perused the lobby once 
more. In the far corner, something caught his eye, another doorway 
leading out to a different street. But then Carter had seemed such an 
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extraordinarily nice person. He went outside and climbed back 
into the cab. Beside him on the seat (he had not noticed it before) 
lay a brown parcel. The material, of course. Carter had left the 
material. Surely he would return for it. But as the minutes ticked 
by, Stratton grew less certain of this. Suddenly, he reached over 
and untied the package. Three yards of coarse, beige cloth, a low 
quality burlap. Stratton’s face went gray. He prevented himself 
from shouting at the driver. “Gare du Nord.” 

In the station, Stratton counted the remainder of his money. 
He had paid most of it to the cab driver. There were five hundred 
francs left, a dollar and fifty cents. Not even enough to purchase 
a small bottle of perfume. He wondered whether Enid would laugh 
at him. He thought he would strike her if she did. In this singular 
instant, the crowds proved an obstacle. Too tired to push his way 
through them, he walked slowly to the train, carrying his wife’s 
birthday present. Fifty dollars worth of burlap. 
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Assignment 


Through your importunate youth, 
Through your intemperate prime, 
Take for your terror truth, 
Take for your temper time. 


Have for your heart a clod, 
Have for your mind a cloud. 
The green earth be your god, 

The gray earth be your shroud. 


Go humble, but go brave. 
Grow tall enough to wear 

On your feet the low grave, 
On your head the high air. 








Notes on 


Chapel Hill Authors 


Paul Green, noted dramatist and au- 
thor, has written a new version of Peer 
Gynt, scheduled to be produced in New 
York in January. In this dramatic in- 
terpretation, Mr. Green’s concept is that 
of man in a modern world searching 
for truth and stability. Also, he is re- 
vising his symphonic drama, Faith of 
Our Fathers, produced in Washington 
this past summer. The drama, concern- 
ed with the convictions and the cour- 
age of the founders of this country, 
partially lost its impact because of the 
rapid succession of short scenes includ- 
ed within it in order to show the in- 
stability, the popular fickleness, the 
antagonistic forces these men encoun- 
tered in attempting to make vital their 
ideals. The excellent choral work and 
choreography will also undergo some 
changes, and this new version should 
be, according to Mr. Green, a more 
dynamic presentation of his theme. Paul 
Green’s rumored trip abroad, under a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant, is not, 
contrary to popular conception, in any 
way a political undertaking. He tenta- 
tively plans to begin his trip sometime 
in January, going by air across the 
Pacific, into Asia and Europe, Hawaii, 
Australia, Japan, Indonesia, and India. 
His purpose is to discuss drama with 
groups in these countries, to speak on 
contemporary American drama, and to 
consider various dramatic problems. 


Josephine Niggli, currently studying 
abroad in Paris, London, and Spain, is 
scheduled to return sometime in De- 
cember. One of Miss Niggli’s latest 
plays, Sunday Cost Five Pesos, has been 
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made into an opera by a New York 
composer, Dr. Charles Haubiel. The 
play was produced a number of times 
prior to the world premiere of its mu- 
sical version in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, on November 6. Music for the 
production was provided by the Char- 
lotte Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by James Christian Pfohl. 


Max Steele, author of Debby, Harper’s 
prize winning novel in 1949, is now in 
France, and plans to continue his trip 
to Italy. He is writing short stories, and 
working on a new novel. No definite 


time for publication of this novel has 
been set. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson, probably 
most widely known as George Bernard 
Shaw’s authorized and favorite biogra- 
pher, is beginning work this fall on a 
fifth biography of Shaw. This work, 
scheduled for publication early in 1952, 
will be a definitive biography, entitled 
G.B.S.: Man of the Century. When Dr. 
Henderson announced early this sum- 
mer his intention of beginning this 
comprehensive work, there was an im- 
mediate response from people all over 
the world giving him additional infor- 
mation on Shaw’s life and works. The 
new biography will appear in a two- 
volume edition. 

Dr. Henderson, in a recent trip to 
New York, helped organize and was 
elected president of the Shaw Society 
of America. In 1942 he first considered 
plans for the organization of this so- 
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ciety, but postponed action on these 
plans because of the unsettled state of 
the country during the war. 

This is the ninth Shaw Society to be 
organized. The original Shaw Society 
was founded in London in 1941 by 
Dr. Loewenstein, Shaw’s close friend 
and bibliographer. Others have been 
founded since in Dublin, Liverpool, 
Canada, Zurich, Budapest, and New 
Delhi. 

The purpose of the Society, as ex- 
pressed by Shaw, is to “make it « ral- 
lying point for the cooperation and 
education of kindred spirits and a fo- 
rum for their irreconcilable controver- 
sies.” The Society will encourage the 
study of Shaws works and the. inter- 
pretation of his life. Dr. Henderson 
stated that the members of the Society 
need not accept all of Shaw’s ideas as 
valid, nor would the Society attempt 
to encourage the acceptance of his 
ideas as such. It is concerned with an 
appreciation of the man as a literary 
genius and a humanist. 

Dr. Henderson plans to leave his 
collection of material concerning Shaw 
—the most complete existing collection 
—to the University of North Carolina. 


Hope Summerell Chamberlain, au- 
thoress of novels about Chapel Hill 
and member of the State Historical 
Society, is preparing a manuscript to 
give to the North Carolina collection. 
It is The Life Story of Elisha Mitchell, 
D.D., early professor of the University 
of North Carolina and famous explorer 
of Mt. Mitchell. 


The biography is written from the 
complete private records and corres- 
pondence in possession of the family. 
Mrs. Chamberlain is the grand-daughter 
of Professor Mitchell. The work has 
considerable historical interest for this 
state. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s style is fresh and 
personal, filled with charming anec- 
dotes. Only eight copies of this manu- 
script have been distributed to mem- 
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bers of her family. She does not intend 
to seek publication for her biography 
because of its “family nature.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain is also occupied at 
this time with her painting “which is 
not well looked upon by the modern 
school,” and her hooked rugs which 
are masterpieces of color and design. 


She does not have plans for any 
further novels. “An old woman of 
eighty has no business writing novels,” 
she commented. For many years she has 
been considered the historical authority 
of Chapel Hill. Her mother was born 
and lived here, and although Mrs. 
Chamberlain did not reside here as a 
child, her knowledge of Chapel Hill 


is Copious. 


Contributors 


Gertrude Claytor, a member of the 
Poetry Society of America, has won an 
annual award in that society with her 
poem, “Indian Wife.” Her poetry has 
appeared in Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Voices, The Lyric, Prairie 
Schooner, and numerous other maga- 
zines and newspapers. The sonnet, “‘Sea- 
sons’ Change,” will be included in her 
book of poetry, Sunday in Virginia and 
Other Poems, to be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company in February, 1951. 


Carleton Drewry, author of Proud 
Horns (Macmillan) and The Sounding 
Summer (E. P. Dutton & Company) 
has had work published in The Nation, 
The New Republic, Poetry, Voices, 
Prairie Schooner, Poetry Chapbook, etc. 
A Time of Turning will be published 
by Dutton’s in the spring. He is at 
present completing work gn another 
book at his home near Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 


John Nixon, Jr., a past contributor 
to The Carolina Quarterly, has also 
received attention in Poet Lore, The 
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Arizona Quarterly, and Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. Other contributions 
of his have appeared in Harper’s an- 
thology Masterpieces of Religious Verse. 
His poem, “Moving Day,” which is 
printed in this issue, won this year’s 
second Richmond Prize, offered by the 
Poetry Society of Virginia. 


Albert Howard Carter has been 
Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish of the University of Arkansas since 
1947. His poems have appeared in the 
CEA Critic, Filibuster, Driftwind, and 
other publications. Dr. Carter, a Fel- 
low of the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
is also the author of many articles and 
reviews that have been published from 
time to time. 


Barrett Boulware of St. Albans, West 
Virginia, is a senior and journalism 
major at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He served two years in the navy 
after attending Virginia Military In- 
stitute. “TheHalcyon” is his first pub- 
lished work. 


Glenn Abbott Harden, a senior at 
the University of North Carolina, ma- 
joring in journalism, is another author 
who is new to the pages of The Caro- 
lina Quarterly. A student of Phillips 
Russell, she publishes her first work in 
this issue. 


Tom Greet received his A.B. at Duke 
in 1947, and spent the following two 
years teaching at Davidson College. 
During the summer of 1948 he attend- 
ed the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
in Vermont, coming to the University 
of North Carolina to receive his M.A. 
Mr. Greet is now teaching composition 
at the University of West Virginia. He 
has two short stories published by the 
Duke Archive, and is now in the process 
of writing a novel. 


Mark Waters, a senior at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is working 
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toward his A.B. in English. During the 
war he published several articles in The 
Hospital Corps Quarterly. The Bush- 
man is his first published short story. 


Robert Fowler, graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in March 
1950, is working for the Greensboro 
Daily News. He was fiction editor of 
the Quarterly during his last year at 
the University. The Double Harvest is 
his second story to be published by this 
magazine. Others of Mr. Fowler’s sto- 
ries have appeared in Factotum and 
Argonaut. 


The Reverend Charles M. Jones is 
the present minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Chapel Hill. He attended 
Maryville College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He is a member of the Fellow- 
ship of Southern Churchmen. 


Sue Mendelsohn, a senior majoring 
in English at the University of North 
Carolina, is on the staff of the Quar- 
terly and a member of Charles Eaton’s 
creative writing class. This is her sec- 
ond appearance in the Quarterly. 


Earl Wynn, Executive director of the 
North Carolina Communication Study 
Commission, has written many articles 
on radio and communication which 
have appeared in Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio Journal, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, and numerous other 
magazines. He spent several years in 
the United States Naval Reserve as the 
writer-producer of Naval Training 
Films prior to his position at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he 
established the Department of Radio 
and the Communication Center. 


Sandy McEachern, a graduate stu- 
dent in the psychology department of 
the University of North Carolina, is 
a frequent contributor to the Carolina 
Quarterly. 
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BOOK BARGAINS 
FOR ADULT READERS 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina, by 
Guion G. Johnson. North Carolina 
social structure from the Revolu- 
tion to the War between the 
States, examined and explained. 
An indispensable reference book. 
Published at $6.00. 


Our Special $ 3.95 


Capablanca’s Hundred Best Games 
of Chess. Chosen and annotated 
by Golembeck. 147 diagrams. A 
perfect gift for your chess-playing 
friend. Published at $4.00. 


Our Special §$ 1.49 


What is Literature?, by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. The founder of Existential- 
ism applies his unusual ideas to 
the writer, with results which you 
may find inspiring, whether or not 
you agree. Published at $4.75. 


Our Special $ 1.49. 


The Goebbels Diaries, edited with 
an introduction by Louis P. Loch- 
ner. These cynical notes and ob- 
servations by the Nazi propaganda 
chief include the overthrow of 
Mussolini and the military debacle 
in Russia. A must for the contem- 
Sd historian. Published at 


Our Special $ 1.00 


Prevalence of Witches, by Aubrey 
Mennen. “At once impudent, 
ironic and profound” according to 
the New Yorker. 


Our Special 72c 
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Christmas shopping easier, and 
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Editorial 


WHEN THE PEOPLE of a nation are conscious only of their 
anxiety, who remains to be concerned with the future of a 
college literary magazine? The magazine is the creation of the 
students of a university; if those students, infected by this 
pervasive anxiety, are apathetic, the magazine becomes nothing 
more than a shell, echoing phrases of its past. Many would 
prefer, to a dull echo, a silent folding. 


The future of the college magazine is always precarious. 
At its inception it is an infant, and when it dies, it has not 
reached maturity. What causes this prolonged adolescence? 
For the college magazine, each year is a new beginning. The 
first editor, giving form to the ideas of his associates, shapes 
the personality of his magazine. The following year, as a dif- 
ferent mind is guiding the process, a new personality comes 
into being. But the new editor can never be more than a 
foster parent to his adopted child. Over a period of years, 
such varying emphasis is placed upon the magazine that its 
only consistency is its name. The college magazine has never 
quite “arrived.” 


But students are everywhere, at all times, establishing 
magazines, if only to reflect their anxiety. No one actually 
stops thinking at critical times; therefore everyone will not 
stop writing. Just as it is difficult for a writer to pick up and 
to put down his pen, so it requires effort to establish and to 
discontinue a magazine. A similar creative process is involved. 


I ask the students of this university whether they want 
to continue their literary magazine. In reply, I do not expect 
a hundred enthusiastic letters. If ten interested students come 
to express their willingness to publish a magazine next year, 
the QuarTERLY will not become a dull echo. 


Lyn Miller 
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The Poetry Council 


Announces 


A Poetry 
Contest 


One poem, of any form and on any subject, may be submitted 
by each contestant, who must be a citizen of North Carolina. 
The poem may not exceed 21 lines, including title, and must 
not have been previously published. 


Three typed copies of the poem should be enclosed in the 
envelope. The author’s name must not appear on the poem, but 
should be placed in a small sealed envelope, together with his 
address. The title of the poem submitted should appear on the 
outside of the small envelope. No poems will be returned. 


Winners from each district and State winners will be notified 
after October 15th, and all winning poems become the prop- 
erty of the North Carolina State Poetry Council for possible 
publication. All other poems submitted may be published after 
October 15th. 


Three cash prizes of $25, $15, and $10, respectively, will be 
awarded the three best poems. Three or four poems will 
receive honorable mention, and each Congressional District 
meriting it shall be awarded one book prize if it does not win 
one of the major prizes. 


Send poems for contest to: “Poetry Councm., P.O. Box 6252, 
West AsHEVILLE STATION, ASHEVILLE, NorTH CAROLINA,” 


before September first. 
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The Divided 
and Distinguished Worlds 


of George Santayana 


Thus is Man that great and true Amphibium 
whose nature is disposed to live, not only 
like other creatures in divers elements, but 
in divided and distinguished worlds. 


Sm THomas BROWNE 


‘ion WORDS ABOVE of Sir Thomas Browne, written in the seven- 
teenth century, express admirably not only the spirit of his own 
Religio Medici but that of his age, an attitude reflected in the works 
of most of the outstanding philosophers and men of letters of that 


day, men of such different temper as Francis Bacon and John Donne, 
Descartes and Spinoza. 


The worlds of Browne that I have particularly in mind were 
his own conceptions of religion and science. As Basil Willey wrote 
of him: “He was himself his own ‘great amphibium,’ living simul- 
taneously in divided and distinguished worlds; or perhaps we may 
say his own Janus, the double-faced divinity he so often uses as a 
symbol of paradox.” * But in expressing the division between the 
worlds of religion and science in his own mind Browne expressed 
not only a spirit common in his own age but one that has haunted 
all succeeding ages in the Western world. Indeed, this world in its 
modern period, from the time of the Renaissance and Reformation 
to the present day has exhibited a cultural schizophrenia that, I dare 
say, has been unequalled in any outstanding civilization in the his- 
tory of mankind, a divided mind the persistence of which is indeed 


a marvel to behold, but the nature of which spells sooner or later 
an inevitable doom. 


There are of course perennial seeds of conflict in man’s nature, 
as man exists here and now. That I take it is part at least of the 
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burden of the doctrine of Original Sin. But the sin of the modern 
age I have in mind, the disharmony specific to it and running 
through it all is not that of the old Adam, though God knows we 
have that with us too, but it is a discord added to this, as in modern 
music discord is added to discord, a discord growing out of the 
peculiar circumstances of the origin of our age and the weakness of 
ourselves. We are materialistic children of the Middle Ages able 
to revile our mother on occasion but never to look with indifference 
upon her, while we can yet never truly honor her. One part of our- 
selves is materialistic, the other idealistic, and somehow each part 
would be the whole, like Spinoza’s God or Nature, which are one 
and the same, a God spoken of in the language of traditional 
theology and a Nature conceived mechanistically in the manner of 
Democritus, but whereas Democritus, the laughing philosopher, 
would have nothing to do with religion, Spinoza has been called 
blessed and God-inebriated. I submit there is nothing in Western 
culture at least to equal the two-facedness of our modern age. 

And what has this to do with George Santayana? A great deal, 
I believe. He is the inheritor of this tradition, its latest and, to many 
of the present day, its most persuasive exponent, though I must say 
that, in my opinion, however persuasive he may be to the reader of 
today, and I do not deny that, he is both as a literary and philo- 
sophical figure inferior to his classic predecessors in this tradition, to 
men like Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes and Donne or Sir Thomas 
Browne whom I have quoted at the outset of this paper. And this 
is but natural. They came at the beginning of a period and gave 
expression to the depths of its inner conflicts, as in Donne, or the 
glory of its attempted synthesis of these conflicting elements, as in 
Spinoza, whereas Santayana comes at the end of an age, and the 
character of the conflict he pictures, as well as the solution he 
advances, have a shadowy, even ghostly, air about them. 

I do not mean to say that the old antagonism between the 
spiritual and the material is not vital in Santayana, or that the pre- 
tended solution of this conflict is not sincere, but whereas Spinoza, 
recluse that he was, spoke for the world in which he lived and offered 
it a guide for years to come, Santayana speaks for an age that is 
passing and his voice sounds as though it came from a tomb. 

I mean no disparagement in what I say. His is a beautiful voice, 
well modulated and never jarring, such as we might imagine the 
dead to retain should they haunt in memory the scenes of their past 
conflicts and triumphs and recount the stories of these exploits in 
measured tones, hardly breaking the quiet of the graveyard more 
than the rustle of the leaves in a faint breeze would disturb the 
sleep of those laid there to rest. This is indeed the charm of San- 
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tayana’s style, an even flow of well-chosen words that call for no 
effort in their easy passage and that fill the mind with images pleasant 
to behold and a sense that all is well in a nasty world, for Santayana 
owns up, time and again, to the nastiness of this world, and then, 
like Pilate, washes his hands of it. 

It is this hand-washing that reveals the weakness of Santayana, 
both in the matter of literary style and as a philosopher. In faith- 
fully reflecting the spirit of the past four centuries, Santayana has 
lost contact with the present, for this spirit that he reflects so 
beautifully and so plaintively has, I believe, at last seen its day and 
the world has entered a new Dies Irae in the death of things past and 
the birth of things to come. What civilization, if any, will rise out 
of the ashes of this that is dying I do not know, but I venture to 
say that the age of the divided mind is coming to an end. Certainly 
there is little of this divided mind in the hybrid Eurasian force 
that sweeps east and west from the steppes of Russia these days, and 
if that force would be met and conquered it will not be by a divided 
mind. Come what may, this spirit is on the way out. Not that it is 
gone by any means, but its presence is not as a power of self- 
preservation but rather as a cause of inaction in the face of peril. 
This spirit is no longer able to build as it did in the Renaissance, no 
longer able to hold its own as in the nineteenth century; it can only 
bring about inaction in this its final phase and in the manner in which 
it faces the Dies Irae of our time, and Santayana is a philosopher of 
inaction in an age of the violent death and it may be the silent birth 
of many things. 

To anyone familiar with the writings of Santayana what I say 
about his style will be obvious and could be illustrated at length, 
but I advise anyone minded to check me to turn to Santayana at 
random with my words in mind to see if five pages any place in his 
writings would not illustrate my point. This, I believe, would be a 
better test of my observations than any selection of passages I might 
cite, for I intend to characterize not certain passages but the spirit 
of Santayana’s writing throughout. 


II 


If, however, we turn from style to philosophical content, I can 
be more specific, though, once again, I do not have in mind specific 
passages but specific doctrines and arguments therefore, and here 
again, I think is admirably illustrated the divided mind of San- 
tayana and the shadowy character thereof. 

Santayana’s philosophical doctrine is couched in a terminology 
borrowed in its central distinctions from the Middle Ages. This in 
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itself gives a certain esoteric and shadowy air to Santayana’s reflec- 
tion of a modern dilemma. The medieval philosophers, after long 
travail over the texts of the ancients, and in an effort to solve a 
fundamental difficulty in ancient philosophy, a difficulty turning 
dialectically on a confusion of two uses of the verb to be, gave 
birth to a distinction between the essence and existence of a thing, 
a distinction between being what a thing is and being that thing. 
With this distinction in mind they could distinguish between the 
use of the verb ¢o be in a definition, such as “Man is a rational 
animal,” and its use in a statement of fact, such as “There are three 
men in this room.” According to this distinction, the verb to be in 
a definition performs the function of asserting the nature or essence 
of a thing, whereas in a statement of fact it asserts the existence of a 
thing, and with respect to all finite things these two types of state- 
ment are different. This it seems to me was a great advance upon a 
confusion of just such uses of the verb to be present, I believe, in all 
ancient philosophers and making for many of the central difficulties 
in their philosophies. 

So far as I know, however, no medieval philosopher claimed 
that the essence of a thing, when this was distinguished from its 
existence, had any ontological status in itself, that it was, in Aris- 
totle’s terms, a separate entity. Rather the common doctrine was 
that such essences might be found in one or another or all of three 
different loci, as it were, ante rem, in re and post rem, in the mind 
of God, in things of which they are the natures, and in the 
mind of a finite rational creature conceiving them. Disagreement 
concerned only which of these loci and how many were occupied 
by such essences or universals. They were accorded no being in 
themselves apart from such location. 


Now, what Santayana has done with this distinction is to make 
of essences entities in themselves, and he has done this by virtue of 
reinstituting in the manner of the ancients an- ontological mean- 
ing in the use of the verb fo be in a definition. “Man is a rational 
animal” comes to mean again, as it did for the ancients, therefore, 
that “Man is,” that the entity “Man” has a separate ontological 
status, that is, a kind of being, and a status that, since a definition 
must always hold if it holds at all, must be eternal. But whereas the 
ancients held that if anything is self-identical, and so definable, it 
is eternally existent, Santayana holds that these same eternal things 
do not exist at all, for they are essences, and essence is not existence. 

Thus has Santayana combined an ancient confusion of two uses 
of the verb to be with a medieval clarification of this confusion, 
and in place of one realm of being or existence, he has two realms 
of being, that of essence and that of existence. Thus has he literally, 
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that is verbally, made out of one thing two, out of the distinction 
between what a thing is and that the same thing is, two things; out 
of a man who is a rational animal and the same man who exists, 
two men, his essence and his existence; out of any and everything, 
two things, its essence and its existence. Not even to Plato can 
rightly be imputed such legerdemain, though from the time of Aris- 
totle such has been so imputed to him, but there is no doubt that 
Santayana does multiply, or rather add, entities in just this way. 

The enormity of this feat, however, can only be properly appre- 
ciated when it is realized that the whole of Santayana’s philosophy 
rests on this distinction, as he makes and employs it, between essence 
and existence. The internal consistency of his whole philosophy rests 
or falls, therefore, on the question as to whether this distinction 
as he makes it is consistent. To me it seems obvious that he is on 
this basic point hopelessly confused. 

But what use does Santayana make of this ambiguous distinc- 
tion? By the use of this distinction he is enabled speciously to divide 
what is united and unite what is divided in his divided and dis- 
tinguished worlds. In these terms at last he is able to be a thorough- 
going materialist and yet honor the things of the spirit, specifically 
to admire Democritus and yet love St. John of the Cross, as Dryden 
in a similar quandary said he admired Ben Jonson but loved Shakes- 
peare. So Santayana is able to drink copiously at the wellsprings of 
his spiritual heritage, a heritage he loves dearly, down to the very 
symbols of the Crucified One and his Virgin Mother. Yet at the same 
time that he is wrapped in spiritual embrace, in union, with these 
things he loves, he is able to salute from a distance, as a soldier his 
commanding officer, that object he calls indifferently of knowledge 
or of faith; for these to him are one and the same, an object that 
knows no values yet is the source of the consciousness of all values, 
the blind flux of existence that knows not and cares not what it 
does. By giving to essence what belongs to essence and to existence 
what is hers, Santayana is able to live in his divided and distinguished 
worlds, absolutely disparate on the one hand and yet somehow one, 
a world of poetry and religion, on the one hand, a world of all 
human values and superhuman implications, for the realm of essence 
he claims is infinite, and a world of matter on the other, a world 
devoid of all value, inexorable and inscrutable in its ways, uncon- 
scious and unmeaning, the creator and the destroyer of all. And how 
are these disparate worlds one? That very force that is matter, blind 
and self-contradictory, is the source of all vision and all clarity in 
vision, and the objects of such vision, the essences, are the only 
meaning that existence has, so that existence makes possible under- 
standing and understanding gives meaning to existence. 
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A pretty phrase that last and one possibly worthy of Santayana 
himself—indeed I may be unconsciously quoting him—but on an 
ambiguous foundation only ambiguity can be raised. Once having 
made two out of one, essence and existence out of one selfsame 
thing, Santayana can never consistently unite what he has thus 
put asunder. The essence or nature of a thing, says Santayana, is 
different from its existence. Does the existent thing then have a 
nature or essence? If it is what it is, then surely yes, but since what 
it is, its essence, is different from it, then surely no. So it both has 
and does not have an essence. But if it has an essence it must then 
be self-identical and if self-identical then eternal, for it will always 
be what it is. But clearly many existent things are not eternal, and 
Santayana claims that none could by nature be so, for eternity is 
the nature of essence not of existence. But if existent things are not 
eternal, then they are not self-identical, are not themselves, are not 
what they are and have no essences, and Santayana, like Heraclitus 
of old, says that existence is an unintelligible and self-contradictory 
flux. So what exists is self-contradictory and what is intelligible 
does not exist. 

This I submit is confusing, and no wonder, for out of contra- 
diction to begin with one can only derive further contradiction. Yet 
out of this confusion Santayana has salvaged a certain if shadowy 
peace of mind. By what legerdemain has this been achieved? 


It is a contention of Santayana’s that nothing given exists, that 
the whole world present to me in perception or intent is only a 
world of essences. Hence, confusing as existence turns out to be in 
his mind, he is safe, we are all safe, in the realm of essence, and this 
is the proper and only home possible to our spirit, to the conscious- 
ness that is in us. It is easy to see, is it not, that this realm of essence 
is an escape for Santayana from the harsh realities he believes to 
exist, and which he is willing to salute from a distance if they will 
only leave him in possession of his dear essences. He is not content 
with one fond embrace of that which he loves before they part, but 
like Faust he cries out “verweile doch, du bist so schon,” and like 
Paulo and Francesca he would remain forever in the possession of 
that which he loves, which might, however, as in the case of Dante’s 
pair, be a hell rather than a heaven. Is not this love of essence while 
Rome burns a far cry from Spinoza’s concluding statement in his 
Ethics: “All excellent things are as difficult as they are rare”? 

Yet it is my thesis that Santayana is but the faint echo of 
Spinoza. What Spinoza undertook as a task so difficult of accom- 
plishment as to be excellent in his eyes, the achievement of combin- 
ing spiritual value with the conception of a mechanistic universe, 
Santayana takes for granted as a necessary unity and at the same 
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time a necessary cleavage. There is no longer any problem for him 
in having his cake and eating it too. I cannot help but think that 
with all his charm Santayana is a representative of a decadent tra- 
dition. He too lives in divided and distinguished worlds, but unlike 
Browne, Descartes, or Spinoza he is no longer bothered by this. 
This dilemma no longer calls forth in him or his followers almost 
superhuman efforts to surmount it, and that to me is a clear sign 
of decadence. When this modern age was in its heyday, shot through 
as it was with this dual allegiance, spiritual and material, there was 
a mighty effort made to combine these irreconcilables. Now, as 
illustrated in Santayana, and he represents perfectly the state of this 
tradition in the present day, there is no longer any effort exerted 
to make of these two worlds one world, and modern man, the in- 
heritor of this tradition of modern bifurcation and schizophrenia 
is hopelessly divided against himself and almost entirely deprived of 
initiative even with respect to his own self-preservation. 


Very rarely of course is this spirit as clearly realized and pre- 
sented as we find it in Santayana, but that is not to say it is not 
common. This indeed is the very essence, it seems to me, of the spirit 
of modern Western man in an hour of crisis that his civilization 
has never known before. We cannot meet the challenge to our very 
being from the new and barbaric faith of communism by an easy- 
going division of mind within, like that of Santayana; we cannot 
meet it even by a herculean effort to overcome this division while 
yet maintaining it, in the manner of Donne or Spinoza; we can 
meet it only by a radical change of mind and of heart, by a rediscov- 
ery of ourselves and of our destiny, but perhaps our very weakness 
in attempting any longer the impossible task of combining the 
mechanistic and the ideal, is, God willing, the first step toward 
building anew not a divided but a united world. 


Til 


What I have written of Santayana in what goes before sounds 
harsh as I read it over, yet I believe it is true and I believe it needs 
saying. But lest I be misunderstood, I cannot forego, even in a short 
essay, an appendix, as it were, to my remarks that will properly 
relate them to my over-all judgment of the man. 

I have here been conéerned with Santayana under one perspective 
only and in relation to one central theme, a theme to which, while 
central to his own thought, is not confined to this, and which I have 
not here considered as so confined. I have here considered Santayana’s 
role in relation to a theme dominant in modern culture from the 
Renaissance to the present day, the theme of the divided mind in 
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this culture. Also, it must be remembered that in the compass of 
this short essay even this consideration must be brief, all too brief, 
and not properly elaborated. There is a virtue in this, of course, in 
that my judgment stands out in bold type and is not submerged 
under a mass of detail, but there is the possibility also, perhaps the 
likelihood, that this judgment will be taken to be my last word on 
Santayana, whereas to take it so would be unjust both to him and 
to me. 

Let me say, therefore, that while I judge Santayana in the con- 
text in which I have considered him as I have judged him, and in a 
manner so largely negative, this is not to say that I am not fond of 
the writer and the man. Indeed, if I at all rightly understand myself 
and him, I could not but be fond of him, for I see and have long 
seen in this man an alter ego, and if I criticize him, this is only a 
literary way of criticizing myself. 

What attracted me to Santayana in years past was the mirror 
there of my own mind, and if now I find fault with this image, 
this is not to say I do not love it, for who does not love himself, 
and rightly so? But who, loving, does not seek to understand, does 
not rightly love, amo ut intelligam, and so, while I criticize San- 
tayana, I do not cease to admire and to love him, thus combining 
the attitudes that Dryden divided with respect to Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare. 

But if I were asked where the Santayana I so admire and love 
were best to be found, I would say, outside his person, in the first 
volume of his autobiography and in the last of his Realms of Being, 
in his account respectively of his youth and of spirit, and par- 
ticularly the latter. These are not without the logical ambiguities 
and equivocations I have noticed; they indeed abound in them. But 
they are the deeply sincere account of a mind keenly intelligent and 
highly sensitive, a mind caught in the meshes of an age divided 
against itself and rising out of the seemingly hopeless confusion 
that this age introduced into this mind to a clarity and firmness of 
spiritual insight surpassing I believe that of Spinoza, who alone 
among the materialists approaches Santayana in this, a clarity and 
firmness of spiritual insight bearing a strange affinity, at some re- 
move, to that of his own beloved John of the Cross, an affinity such 
as that borne by Dante emerging from Hell to the stars he then saw 
above him, for both he and they were moved by that same love 
“which moves the sun and the other stars.” So too must it be in all 
that is good in Santayana or in me. 


1 As quoted in Basil Willey: The Seventeenth Century Background, Chatto 
and Windus, London 1934, p. 23. 


2 Op. cit., p. 41. 
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Tus cITY BUS made a U-turn and stopped outside a red-white- 
and-blue diner. 

“End of the line, doc,” said the driver. 

Jake picked up his blanket-roll and stepped off. The sun was 
shining on the highway, but the concrete was laced with relief maps 
of wet mud which the last rain had washed in from the shoulders. 

He walked back to the bus. “This the road to Baton Rouge?” 

“*This is it.” 

Jake lit a cigarette and squinted at the sky. A cloudbank was 
moving in from the northwest. 

“Hitchin’?” 

To” 

“State,” nodded the driver. “My kid brother goes there.” 

“No,” said Jake. “I’m on the road.” Funny so many of them 
took him for a college boy, even with a bindle instead of a cardboard 
suitcase with paper pennants pasted on the sides. 


ANTOINE’S 
Better Than Downtown 


SHORT ORDERS 
REAL COFFEE 


The diner was quiet and clean. Jake ordered a cowboy coffee 
and drank it slowly, wondering how a man looks to someone else, 
not his girl or his mother, but someone like a yard bull or a night 
clerk. He saw his reflection, distorted, in the nickel-plated urn. 
Nordic and dolichocephalic. The blonde crewcut helped. Nice tan. 
Honest face. Cheerful smile. He bought another coffee. 

The counterman was talking to 2 new customer. “For free, 
chum? Why should I feed bums? I got to work for mine.” 
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Jake looked past the urn at the counterman’s thick neck. It was 
getting red. Chum wasn’t talking. He was a burly man in his 
thirties, with big hands and a pale, dangerous face. Jake watched 
him shift on the balls of his feet and he could see the shoulder 
muscles swelling under the too-tight black serge coat like the hump 
on a fighting bull. 

“Beat it before I call the cops,” said the counterman. He walked 
away. 

The other one looked at Jake. His eyes lowered to the blanket- 
roll under the stool. Jake grinned. “I got a couple of bucks left,” he 
said. “I'll spring for a sandwich. Maybe two.” 

“You kidding?” 

“Pull up a chair,” said Jake. “Antoine, a couple of ham-on-ryes 
for my friend. Coffee?” 

“Make it Dr. Pepper,” said the well-dressed vag. 

The counterman didn’t like that either. “We don’t allow no 
moochin’ in here, chum.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Jake politely. “Sergeant O’Toole and 
I are old army friends. Same outfit in New Guinea.” 

“O’Toole hell,” whispered the moocher when the counterman 
turned away. “The name is Regazzo. Thanks, pal.” 

“Forget it,” said Jake. 

Regazzo ate without talking. Jake finished his coffee and paid 
the bill. They went outside. The cloudbank in the northwest was 
still moving in. 

“Look at me sweat,” said Regazzo. 

“Tt’s hot in the sun.” 

“Not this hot,” said Regazzo. “I been walkin’. All over hell I 
been walkin’.” He held out his hand. “Thanks, slim. They sprung 
me from the parish jail this morning,” he added. “Six months. Nice 
clean work in the jute mill, so that’s why I wear the old pokey tan. 
Like a stiff.” He jabbed his thumb at the diner. ““The hasher maybe 
is wise.” 

“You ought to be more careful.” 

“I’m careful,” said Regazzo. “Now I’m careful. See you around 
sometime.” 

Jake watched him walk across the road into the gravel cutoff 
which led to the river. He picked up his roll and started down the 
highway, letting the first dozen cars go by without a thumb. Once 
he stopped to light a cigarette. He never worried much about rides. 
Hitching was kid stuff anyhow, and Jake liked the trains. A reefer 
hole was honest, like the blind baggage, and those were the rides 
you earned. You never had to pay off in conversation, or laugh 
at jokes. 


OP eT ee 
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The cigarette tasted like moss. Jake threw it away, and he could 
feel himself getting sick. He stumbled across the ditch and leaned 
against a telegraph pole. All that black coffee and the cheap dime- 
store candy for three days playing backward like a Russian movie 
in slow motion. 

A truck went past in the wrong direction. He heard it going 
away for a long time. Then he straightened up and looked at the 
house behind the hedge. For a moment he hated gingerbread houses 
and the people who lived in them. An airedale bounced off the 
porch and came across the lawn, stiff-legged and growling. And their 
dogs were like the people in the houses. 

Jake flicked a pebble at the airedale and counted the money in 
his pocket. Three-sixty-five, and a pawn ticket on a watch left in 
Jax two weeks ago. Not much of a stake for Little Rock, he 
considered, tearing up the pawn ticket. He looked at the sky. The 
rain was still up there. 

“Hell with the rain,” said Jake. “I'll sleep outside.” 

After two nights in a Vieux Carre free-flop things were going 
to be fine outside. Let it rain. 

He left the highway and walked down a cinder path toward the 
river, flicking the high wet grass with his bindle. It was warm enough 
in the sun, and the air was clean and fresh. He came to a dirt road 
lined on one side with broken houses. The road followed the outer 
levee, winding around mudholes and wooden crosswalks. 

He climbed the levee. It was ten feet wide at the top, with a 
footpath, and stubbled with grass on its inner slope. Through the 
trees Jake could see the second levee but not the river beyond it, 
only the stack of a sidewheeler moving slowly upstream. He sat 
down on his blanket and lit another cigarette. This one tasted all 
right. He felt pretty good, a little weak and ready to be hungry 
again, but not sick. 

He spread the blanket out and sat on it with his legs down the 
slope. No one could see him from the road, and the levee was higher 
than the houses. He closed his eyes and listened to a jaybird sput- 
tering in the flotsam jungle between the two levees. Cypress and 
scrub-pine on a matting of mud, dead trees, logs, and bramble—the 
residue of historical floods. He must have dozed off. When he opened 
his eyes again the sun was slanting flat rays through the treetops, 
and a man was squatting on the path beside him. 

“TI been watchin’ you sleep,” said Regazzo. “You got a real gift 
for it, slim.” 

Jake sat up and yawned. 

“Some jungle,” said Regazzo. “Lousy is the word. Too damned 
public, slim. Personally I like the plush stuff. You know— inside, 
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with walls and a roof. Stay out here a day and the cops will knock 
you off sure.” 

“It’s okay,” Jake said. “In the morning I hit for Little Rock, 
so what the hell. No cops.” 

“Cops all the time, slim. Any time. Just ask me.” Regazzo was 
sweating again. Drops bubbled out on his forehead and rolled down 
his neck, and his shoes were yellow smears of mud. 

“Bitch,” he said, without malice. 

“Bitch?” 

“My girl,” said Regazzo. “The Rampart Street broad I had before 
I got lagged for six. I find out she runs off with some guy a couple 
of months ago.” 

“That’s tough.” 

“That’s kosher, you mean,” said Regazzo. “The guy is welcome. 
They went out to the Coast. But she hid my gun.” 

“Oh,” said Jake. 

“Right around here,” said Regazzo. He took a dirty ball of paper 
out of his pocket and unfolded it tenderly. “She stashed the gun in a 
hollow tree and gave me the map.” 

Jake smiled. “No kidding,” he said. 

Regazzo grinned back. “It sounds nuts, I know, but so are 
dames, and maybe you think I got a safety box at the bank. I don’t. 
The kid came down to the pokey after she hid the gun, and palmed 
me the map. Right in front of the guard. Some dame.” 

“How come you need the gun?” 

“Business, slim. A plumber got his tools. I got mine. I’m going 
to make me a quick stake in about a week and get the hell out of 
New Orleans.” 

“A week is a long time. What about the cops?” 

“Sure,” said Regazzo. “That’s a risk. Like business. Look at coal 
miners. Coal drops on ’em. Sailors get drowned. I got the cops. They 
give me six months the last time because they can’t find the gun. 
No evidence, see? With the gun on me it’s maybe two years, maybe 
more. The way it happens I get this tipoff with a few seconds to 
spare. That’s enough to pass the gun to the dame. The kid had guts, 
and the cops don’t figure her at all.” 

“She sounds okay.” 

“She wasn’t bad,” said Regazzo, “but I’m beat. See what you 
think, Slim.” 

Jake unfolded the map. ““What’s this, the river?” 

“This here crooked line,” Regazzo nodded, “and the other 
straight one, that’s the highway, and this here circle is the water- 
tank. Over there.” He pointed to a steel tower half a mile away. 
“You can see it, slim.” 
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“Sure,” said Jake. “But what’s the X-X-X?” 

“Yeah,” grunted Regazzo, “three damn telephone poles. That’s 
what the broad said. You sight along the middle pole, see, and the 
top of the tank, and then go straight to the tree where the gun is, 
wrapped up nice in oil. She said. It’s down in the swamp between 
the levees.” 

“Sounds easy.” 

“Yeah, except there ain’t no three poles to sight along, slim, and 
I been all over hell. Maybe some reuben tore ’em down.” 

Jake looked at the childish scrawl again. “No,” he said “the 
water-tank—the one you can see from here—isn’t the tank she put 
down on the map.” 

“T didn’t see no other tank, slim.” 

“I did,” said Jake, “coming out on the bus, about three-quarters 
or maybe a mile down the highway.” 

**Jeez, I’m dumb.” 

“You missed it, that’s all. Working the wrong signals.” 

“Maybe you really got it, slim,” Regazzo muttered. He stared at 
the sky. The setting sun had dropped into the clouds. “And there 
ain’t much time,” he added. 

“Good luck, O’Toole.” 

Regazzo started down the levee path. He stopped and came 
back again. “Look,” he said, “‘you busted, or what?” 

“Three bucks, sixty.” 

“Hell,” said Regazzo, “that’s busted, slim. Where you headed?” 

“Little Rock.” 

“On three bucks? You won’t eat.” 

“Not very often.” 

Regazzo grinned. “I can always tell a southpaw, and you 
ain’t one.” 

““What’s a southpaw?” 

“Some law-loving stoolie, or the copper’s pal.” 

“That’s me all right.” 

“The hell you say,” said Regazzo. “You bust a million laws 
every day, slim. They don’t make ’em for guys like you and me.” 

“We ought to start a union,” said Jake. 

“That’s an idea, slim. Look, I find the gun and I go into town 
to do a little business. You stay here, see? I'll be back in a cab. 
Maybe midnight. I'll fix you up a stake for Little Rock. Three 
bucks. Hell.” 

“Never mind,” said Jake. “It’s all right.” 

“Sure it’s all right,” said Regazzo. “For one of the boys a little 
stake is always all right. So long, slim.’ 

“So long, O’Toole.” 
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Jake watched him going down the path, the bull shoulders 
swelling that too-tight black serge coat. The coat moved up and 
down like a cardboard toy on a string. 

“T’ll be damned,” he thought. “Guys like you and me. So they 
don’t make laws for guys like you and me.” He stretched out on 
the blanket with his legs down the slope and waited for the mos- 
quitoes to come up from the levee ditch. 

The air was sharper now. He could feel moisture crawling out 
of the ground sponge, through the blanket, into his flesh. He could 
feel the rain coming too. He could smell it in the air, like New 
Guinea. Louisiana and New Guinea were too much alike, or the 
ghost of Christmas long past. 

en was it—1942? No, ’43. He remembered how it used to 
rain before dawn on the fifteen strips at Dobodura. Fowley and 
Sleepy Carrington. Whatever happened to them? 

Stumbling out of the operations shack at 0400 into the rain. 
“The next time Ops cancels a flight they can notify me in bed,” 
said Sleepy Carrington. 

““You’re tender,” said Fowley. “In the next war pick the in- 
fantry for rest and relaxation. How about you in the next one, 
Jake?” 

“Red Cross,” said Jake. 

“The hell with the next war,” said Sleepy Carrington, “what 
are you going to do after this one?” 

“He means the intermission,” explained Fowley. 

“TI don’t know,” said Jake. “Medical school, maybe.” 

“Good god,” said Carrington. “In the next war you'll be giving 
hormones to the Comgen’s wife. You colonel, you.” 

“Lieutenant colonel,” said Foley. “Jake isn’t ambitious like us.” 

“Stop gibbering,” said Jake. ““You’re a couple of baboons. Here’s 
the jeep.” He could feel the rain on his face. 

Not quite the same rain, not the same ghost-either, here on the 
levee. Here and now the ghost was contemporary. A one-cylinder 
gas engine began to pump in the black overflow delta upriver. Jake 
sat on his elbows and listened. He caught a whiff of woodsmoke and 
rancid fatback, and he was hungry. He lit a cigarette instead, and 
rolled over on the blanket. The stars were dim, blacked out by the 
sun’s afterglow. They moved furtively between cloudbanks. Jake 
pulled the blanket across his legs and went to sleep. 

When he awoke the stars were gone and he was cold. The gas 
engine had stopped pumping. Jake shivered. He hated to wake up 
in the middle of the night. What time was it? Midnight, not that 
it mattered, or two in the morning. No time at all. Zero. 

A river tug hooted twice. Jake sat up and felt around for his 
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blanket. He had rolled halfway down the slope, and the blanket 
was wadded into a wet ball above his head. He crawled back to the 
footpath and squared the blanket neatly. A few streetlights burned 
above the dirt road, but the shanty windows were dark. One car 
went past on the highway like a clockwork bug. 

Jake took the harmonica out of his pocket and began to play, 
blowing softly through the reeds. Nothing ever came out of it except 
Rock of Ages, the races at Camptown, and the rest of Foster. Knees, 
banjos, dim and shaded rivers, and the old folks at home. 

That’s where they belonged, the old folks and the old ghosts, at 
home, even the not-long past and the young-old ghosts as recent as 
the dean. Whatever happened to medical school? Did the old dean 
really wear a stock, or was that an illusion, a sartorial gestalt neatly 
organized by memory? Jake didn’t know. 

The dean was an honest man who preferred Lord Acton and 
Thomas Huxley over a whiskey and hot water at bedtime. Never 
in the morning, or that particular morning. 

“Well, Jacob,” the old man rumbled, “I hear you want to 
leave us.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jake. “For me, whatever it is, the schools 
don’t have it.” 

“There are still ideas. Configurations. Form. Even books and 
particles. Books have solved problems for a few of us, Jacob.” 

“I know it,” said Jake. “Books are fine.” Pareto in the outhouse. 
Machiavelli with illustrations by Varga. One thousand premium 
wrappers and Henry Miller is yours. Nice binding. Sets off the wall- 
paper. 

He felt cold suddenly. The stuff wasn’t in books, and you 
weren’t going to find it anywhere else either. Quite a joke. Aristotle 
versus Plato, something like a world series between the Yankees and 
the Giants, or the Tweedles (dum and dee), mind and matter, 
Republicans and Democrats, fake dichotomies trifled up by the 
beards to chasten children. Until the children aged and mellowed 
into conspiracy. Quite a joke, he thought, the Old Sophomore’s 
spiritual katzenjammer. 

“We expect you back, Jacob,” said the dean. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

He walked across the campus. 

“Hi, Ashbaugh,” said Cromwell. 

“Hi, Crommie,” said Jake. 

Sloppy shoes, white shirt—tabs out above the sweater, short 
hair, clean rugged-looking boy. Man, not boy, Jake remembered. 
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Formerly Lieutenant Cromwell, j.g. Good, sound Anglo-American 
name, that. Solid stock. Poor old Crommie didn’t know he was a 
member of a racial minority. Sons of the American Revolution. By 
the rude bridge that arched the flood Joe Cromwell stood and fired 
national income statistics around the world. Hell of a nice wife with 
a Bennington gleam in her eye, Jake recalled. 

Maybe American women had more stuff than the men. Jake 
couldn’t make up his mind. The girls he knew classified him among 
the dubious risks, highly speculative futures, and unfavorable pros- 
pects. Jake grinned (Chihuahua gold mine shares in pants). He 
could hear girls ticking all over the place like delayed-action bombs. 

The ghost-future of Jacob S. Ashbaugh. You pick up the bomb. 
Be smart. Take out the fuse. The damn thing goes off anyhow. 

There you are in a monogrammed dressing-gown pricing twin 
beds made out of white Swedish birch. Might add a spinning wheel. 
Start her out on antimacassars and work up to Westchester tapes- 
tries. Better than Bayeux. 

What else? 


Subscription to Town & Country. Two years later—Fortune. 
Golf clubs in the spare closet. “What shall I wear today, darling, my 
esquire bags or the old gray slacks?” 

What else? 

“Good morning, Mr. Ashbaugh, morning Jake, morning old 
man.” J. STANDISH ASHBAUGH, Vice Pres. Splendid at board 
meetings, the sort of man minor stockholders instinctively trust. 
“Our best young blood,” as old L.T. will say. “Safe? Absolutely. 
Brains and imagination, and a damn good set of brakes. Wish I had 
a few more like him.” 

Young blood? Pale dust on the temples. Distinguished, of course. 
Not with a bang. Not with a whimper, either. No noise at all. 

Jake put the harmonica back in his pocket. Rain began to fall, 
and lying in the dark with his eyes closed Jake could see the rain 
falling on the Mississippi, dappling the black surface with liquid 
shot. He made a nest in the blanket and rolled over on his belly. 
Breathing through the weave he could feel the ground under him. 
The network of silica, grass roots, and vegetable mould trembled 
beneath his chest. Alive. Ground-sap and chlorophyll poured into 
his bloodstream. 

“Like benzedrine,” Jake thought, “or Los Angeles yoga. Green 
blood, the medical phenomenon.” 

He remembered that town in West Virginia, after the cops 
picked him up for vagrancy, and the lynch mob came looking for 
another guy. They claimed he had killed a few women. The yokels 
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in the mob had never killed any women. Not honestly. There were 
subtler ways. 

Jake sat in his cell and listened to the boys outside. One of the 
cops unlocked the cell door. He was worried. 

“You better come down with us, kid,” he said. “They might 
make a mistake.” 

The mob didn’t get the killer, and the cops let Jake go in the 
morning. 

Recent past and historical present, poorly meshed, tangled up in 
his mind, and now he began to feel the rain through his blanket. 
What did it matter? Water was humor, like the elements of fire, 
earth, and air. Ancient Greek stuff. Am I an Aristotelian or am I a 
Platonist, Jake wondered. 

Aristotle’s beard, Plato’s beard, Galileo’s beard, all the sacred 
beards of Father India. Marx had a beard and carbuncles too. Jake 
laughed in the dark. 

Aristotelian, probably. 

He heard the car coming far away, bumping along the dirt road. 
He could see the headlights bobbing against the shanties. The lights 
focused. The car door opened. A man came sliding up the levee 
slope in the rain. 

“Hey slim,” said Regazzo. 

Jake sat up. 

“You damn fool,” said Regazzo, “it’s raining. I’ve had me a 
hell of a time.” 

“Find the gun?” 

“Right where you said,” Regazzo grinned. “Here’s thirty. Sorry 
that’s all, kid. I landed four times, but the clowns are all broke.” 

Jake folded the bills into his pocket. “Thanks, O’Toole.” 

“Forget it, slim.” 

“Be careful,” said Jake. 

“Why not. Look,” said Regazzo. “This cabdriver I got is a wise 
guy. Maybe you better take off. Dig in somewhere else. He tips off 
the cops something is funny. The cops come out here. See?” 

“Sure,” said Jake. “I'll take off.” 

Reg.zzo held out his hand. “So long, slim.” 

“So .ong, O’Toole. You just killed Aristotle.” 


“Me, I never bumped nobody, slim. I never even heard of the 


““He’s dead,” said Jake. ““He’s been dead two or three thousand 
years, but you did the job.” 

“Sure, slim,” grinned Regazzo. “It was me. I did it. Don’t gimme 
the hose, officer, I'll talk. Or maybe you think I’m a duck, or it 
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ain’t rainin’, or some other crazy push. You been in solitary too 
long, son.” 

He splashed down to the car. 

“Take it easy, O’Toole.” 

“See you in church, slim.” 

Jake waited until the cab was gone. Then he rolled his blanket 
and cinched it with a strap. His flight-jacket was cold and wet, and 
rain fell dimly into the black pools beneath the streetlight. 

There was something deep and lost in his mind, and it was 
coming back to the surface. A face, a name long lost, or a few words, 
a raw design, an abacus, or a deadly weapon, the kind of weapon he 
was going to use. 

Just to live. 

Not exist, but live. Exist was slave, fool, old whore, madman, an 
embolism in a phonebooth beside the empty briefcase. 

Live, he said, live live live, you bastard, and he began to feel 
good now, walking through the rain, down the levee path to the 
bridge. 
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ADDISON BARKER 


Garage Apartment in Huntington 


Before a window set in sun-tan brick, 
I pause. I cannot hear time tick 

itself away. 

What year? What day? 


The ginger cat—alas!— 
lies mute while minutes pass. 
He contemplates the grass. 


And a few stray oak leaves fall 
beyond recall. 


As sickly sunlight sweeps 

westward past smoldering garbage heaps, 
three blasts from the C&O 

warn—Time must go! 


Tomorrow? Tomorrow the sun will rise 
sluggishly through haze-ridden skies, 

and smoke-blue morning glories will mock 
with—W hat o’clock? 


TAKEHIRO SAGAMI 
HIROSUKE DAN 


Studies in 
Japanese Psychology 


The following essays, “Kamikaze,” by Takehiro Sagami, and 
“The Oriental Smile,” by Hirosuke Dan, briefly analyze 
aspects of Japanese psychology. The authors attempt to 
clarify for the Western reader some backgrounds of Oriental 
culture, deriving from this limited survey an explanation for 
characteristics peculiar to the Oriental peoples. 


Kamikaze 


An American reporter sent the following article home from 
the Pacific front after he had witnessed Kamikaze attacks in 1945. 
“Once upon a time, there was a dog that got so mad he bit himself 
to death. That dog existed only in an old story fathers used to tell 
sons when they were warning about the foolishness of giving way 
to temper. To our surprise, however, he has a real-life parallel today 
in the Japanese air force desperately struggling in the Pacific Ocean.” 
The reason why I cite this article is that I think it represents more 
or less the American version of the Kamikaze attacks. Since I came 
here I have been asked by several American friends about the 
Kamikaze, and all of them said that they could not understand the 
psychology of the Kamikaze. They insisted that anyone who has 
any common sense would neither dare nor expect someone else to 
ram his plane into enemy ships even under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of war. It is too inhuman, cruel, and fanatic to send a 
man on a mission from which he has no chance to return. Those 
passengers who had only one-way tickets to death, they argued, were 
probably forced by the cold-blooded Japanese militarists. Other- 
wise, they concluded, those poor dogs must have been so mad that 
they bit themselves to death. 
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By Western standards, it is very difficult for me to answer this 
question. Furthermore, one who has not had a similar experience 
cannot comprehend the psychology of a prisoner who is going to 
the gas chamber. Since I was not a member of the Kamikaze, I doubt 
whether I can interpret exactly what these men thought and felt 
before they started on the flight to death. As a Japanese, however, I 
am of the same blood and flesh, I have the same cultural and his- 
torical background as they had, and I have experienced the long and 
horrible nightmare of the war together with them. I have some 
reason to believe, therefore, that I can better appreciate their psy- 
chology than you. 

Suicide as a military device was nothing new. Many awards of 
your Congressional Medals of Honor celebrate moments of suicidal 
glory. The British have been able to ride gallantly to certain death, 
as Tennyson showed when he praised this ability after the Light 
Brigade made its hopeless charge. Similar praise could be made of the 
suicide dive. Many pilots of other air forces have, at one time or 
another, used it as a desperate attack when they knew they were 
going to crash. For example, the famous attack of the Eighth Tor- 
pedo Squadron of the American Naval Air Force against the Jap- 
anese ships in the battle of Midway was almost a suicide attack. You 
may also remember that Major Lofton Henderson was last seen diving 
his flaming, bomb-laden plane into a Japanese ship. Captain Kelly 
died the same way. On the face of it, therefore, it seems there was 
no difference between you and us. 

If we examine the situation closely, however, we shall find a 
remarkable difference between us. Your military suicides were more 
or less exceptional and isolated acts of desperate courage. In Japan, 
however, we systematized and nationalized the Kamikazes. After 
we organized the first Kamikaze in 1944, more than a thousand 
planes made the suicide attacks. In the battle of Okinawa alone, on 
April 6, 1945, more than five hundred planes made head-on crashes 
into the American ships. The problem is, then, not the suicide itself, 
but the organization of such mass suicide pilot corps which seemed 
to be nothing but a symbol of fanaticism. 

It is said that the human being is the creature of circumstance. 
The shortest way to approach the psychology of the Kamikazes is, 
therefore, to know the circumstances in which they lived. About 
three thousand years ago their ancestors came to the small islands 
in the Far East and settled down. Being isolated by the big oceans, 
they were free from foreign invasions. Living in so small a territory, 
they united together firmly. They did not experience such bitter 
religious, political, and economic struggles as the Western people 
did. In other words, they did not have opportunities to fight and 
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struggle for individual freedom and liberty. They adopted Con- 
fucianism as the principle of their social organization, and their 
entire social fabric was based upon the patriarchal system. They 
existed as a unit of a family, as a part of a group to which they were 
subordinated, as a subject of a state, and not as individuals at all. 
Can you imagine that individualism or liberalism could develop in 
such a patriarchal country? No matter how self-evident individual- 
ism may seem to you, it is not the natural consequence of logic, but 


entirely a matter of historical heritage based upon a certain social 
background. 


Indeed, since we opened the door to all the world about eighty 
years ago, we have tried to Westernize ourselves, and we have learned 
many things from Kant, Fichte, Shopenhauer, and Herbert Spencer 
to Samuel Smiles, and it seemed that we could appreciate what 
individualism meant. You must not, however, overlook that influ- 
ential heritage of a history where there was no Reformation, no 
Renaissance, no French or American Revolution, nor an Industrial 
Revolution. The majority of the people remained the same as before. 

In such a patriarchal country, it is needless to say that the rela- 
tionship between people and country was completely the reverse of 
yours. In Lincoln’s phraseology, our political principle was “the 
people of the country, by the country, and for the country.” We 
have been taught that our country was everything that we worked 
for, fought for, and died for. We have been constantly taught that 
to die for our country was the supreme deed and the highest honor. 
As is well known, our national flower is the cherry blossom. Why 
did we choose the cherry blossom as our national flower? There is a 
famous saying among the Japanese, “if someone asks me what is the 
spirit of the Japanese, then I will answer that it is just like a 
cherry blossom blooming beautifully in the morning sun.” A cherry 
blossom does not last long and falls easily at the coming of a storm. 
So it symbolizes the psychology of the Japanese, who willingly die 
for their country if a national emergency should occur. You may 
also remember that when Saipan, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa were 
captured by the American Army, not only the Japanese soldiers 
but also the civilians including women and children killed them- 
selves, because surrender was thought to be a great shame and even 
sin to those people who firmly believed in their duty to fight for 
their country until death. 

Now you can see that the Kamikaze psychology was deeply 
rooted in this national psychology. The Japanese Air Force decided 
to keep away the American forces from Japan with desperate effort, 
and raised the volunteers who rammed their planes into the American 
ships. Each man tied a white silken scarf firmly around his neck. 
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Friends waved sad farewells to the men, none of whom had para- 
chutes on their backs. Each man waved back, smiling and started on 


the flight to death. 


Another point which I want to mention in this connection is 
that the Kamikaze attacks were closely connected with our national 
economy, which is characterized by lack of resources and overpopu- 
lation. The slogan of the Kamikaze force was “one man for one 
ship,” or “one can kill a thousand.” As these slogans clearly indicate, 
the purpose of the Kamikaze was to cope, with our limited resources, 
with the overwhelming American forces, which had material su- 
periority. From 1944 to 1945, when the Kamikaze appeared on the 
Pacific fronts, Japan had suffered severely from lack of military 
resources, Particularly, due to the effective bombing of B-29s, most 
plane factories could not produce any planes, which were badly 
needed to defend Japan. In such a situation, which were the most 
effective and economic tactics? If suicide attacks ignored any hu- 
manitarian principle, the Kamikaze was an extremely cheap military 
operation. It is also pertinent to say that the greatest resource that 
Japan had was the cheap labor resulting from her overpopulation. 

The Kamikaze was not the product of fanaticism and war- 
hysteria, but the mixed product of the national psychology, which 
had been cultivated and indoctrinated for three thousand years, and 
the economic needs of the war. In one sense, the Kamikaze was a 
symbol of Japanese heroism and patriotism, but it was also one of the 
tragedies of a country where individualism had never existed. 


The Oriental Smile 


One of the most impressive characteristics of Orientals is said 
to be the weird Oriental smile. We Japanese (and even Americans) 
sometimes smile a weak smile when, while conversing with others, we 
do not fully understand them. The Oriental sniile which I am going 
to refer to is not this kind of weak smile. It is not only weak, but 
also weird and uncanny. Mona Lisa’s smile is said to be enigmatic 
and it is argued about by many people, but the Oriental smile seems 
more incomprehensible to Occidentals than Mona Lisa’s. Why do 
the Oriental people smile so incomprehensibly? 


There must be numerous reasons for the Oriental smile. That is 
why it is so complicated and inscrutable. I am neither a psychologist 
nor a sociologist, and therefore I may be wrong. But one of the 
reasons which I want to mention is that this Oriental smile is closely 
connected with the Oriental resignation. A Japanese scholar held 
that the Oriental resignation is caused by the characteristic climate 
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of Asia, damp air and typhoon. The following table of annual rain- 
fall which my atlas carries shows how damp it is in Asia. 
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Asia has at least two or three times as much rain as most Occidental 
regions have. The monsoon brings us much rain. The seasonal 
typhoon causes extensive damage. Formerly people did not know 
any scientific measures to overcome this horrible menace of nature, 
and this unwelcome, periodic visitor seemed to Asiatics to be neces- 
sarily accompanied by flood, endangering the lives and properties 
of hundreds of thousands of people. Furthermore, the damp air 
makes summer so sultry and winter so cold that the climate of Asia 
is far more severe than that of Europe, even if the temperatures are 
the same. Asiatic farming is said to be a ceaseless struggle against 
the strong wild grass which grows well where the air is damp and 
the rain sufficient. It is more expensive to maintain lawns in Asia 
than in Europe because of the abundance in Asia of this wild grass. 
In those days when most of the population of Asia was living entirely 
by farming, the conquest of these adverse natural conditions seemed 
to be beyond human power. It would be safe to say that Asiatics 
were at the disposal of the violence of nature. With a keen imagina- 
tion, one can imagine the atmosphere in which the melancholic and 
weeping melody of Asiatic music was created. In short, the climate 
of Asia gave us a philosophy of resignation and submission. 

The theory above is an analysis of Oriental resignation from the 
climatic point of view. But I do not think this theory can stand 
intense scientific criticism, because scientific study should not only 
consider the reciprocal relation between the human being and nature, 
but also the human interrelation. We should approach this problem 
from the sociological or anthropological aspect. 

Oriental society was a society of stagnation, in which we do not 
see the vividness of Western history. We had a long history of feudal- 
ism in place of an active progress of social and economic life. We 
had no Renaissance, no Industrial Revolution in the true sense of 
the words. The study of the reasons why the history of Oriental 
feudalism was so long is very interesting, but is not essential here. 
I will, therefore, make it my major premise that until about one 
hundred years ago we had a long period of feudalism. 

Feudalism is always accompanied by primitive agriculture; this 
was also true in Europe. Unlike industry, agriculture depends upon 
natural conditions. Oriental farmers in particular were tossed about 
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in the frequent droughts and floods. Consequently their economic 
life was so unsound and unstable that in the long course of their 
history a handful of landowners concentrated vast lands by trans- 
ferring them from the hands of poor peasants to their own as com- 
pensation for delinquent debts. These peasants became tenants who 
were obliged to work for their landowners under unbearable eco- 
nomic conditions. Those who could rule these landowners could reign 
over the masses. This is the outline of the hierarchy of feudalistic 
society. 

The masses were exploited to such an extent that they received 
nothing but food on which they could barely live. The magnificent 
and elaborate hierarchy seemed too solid for these powerless masses 
to overthrow. The only thing which they cared for was tomorrow’s 
bread. They learned a philosophy of resignation and submission in 
their daily lives. To their eyes authority was on a cloud which they 
could not reach, but could only look up to. The misery of their lives 
robbed the masses of any kind of facial expressions except incom- 
prehensible smiles. Lack of facial expression reflects a hopeless life. 
When these lowest people met their masters, they squeezed out a 
special smile in order to show obedience. Since their lives had nothing 
to do with joyfulness, the smile expressed anything but delight; it 
was on the contrary an indirect expression of servility. This smile 
was the maximum deference which they could offer to their su- 
periors, and behind the smile they were begging for pity. It was so 
twitched and complicated that strangers could not understand 
what it wanted to express. This habit of smiling prevailed not only 
among the lowest class but among all classes which had a superior 
authority. 

I should also refer to the Oriental religions. I have a poor under- 
standing of Christianity, but, as far as I know, Christianity seems to 
have taught people that everyone is equal before God. But one of 
our main religions, Buddhism, preached “another world” where we 
could live in peace if we were gentle and obedient in this world. 
Another religion, Confucianism, taught us that we should observe 
the principles of benevolence, justice, politeness, wisdom and sin- 
cerity. But our religions have never taught us the equality of 
humankind. Oriental rulers were shrewd enough to utilize these 
religions in ruling over people and in justifying their governments. 

In this way the Oriental smile has become a custom of Eastern 
peoples in the long course of their history. On the other hand, 
Oriental society has been democratized to some extent. Today, there- 
fore, the Oriental smile does not necessarily mean resignation, sub- 
mission, or servility, but has become just a custom. For that very 
reason the Oriental smile is more weird than before, because it is 
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losing its original meaning. 

Indeed I said that the Oriental smile is losing its original mean- 
ing, but not entirely. Today it still has its raison d’etre. We are still 
smiling the Oriental smile. Occidentals say this smile is even weird. 
Yes, it is. So long as this smile continues, the Oriental society is not 
democratic, but weird. The trouble is that everybody was created 
equal, but is not equal. When Orientals abandon this habitual smile, 
the time will have come when we can talk with each other on an 
equal basis and in a truly democratic atmosphere. When on earth 
will Orientals stop smiling weirdly? 


st ye 


PATTIE LAMBERT 


Lunar 
Which is the madman? 


This lanthorn doth the two-horned moon present 
... this paper is my paper 

and this pen my pen... 
The little moon my cargo is. 


In some moment of excitement 
A certain cow leaped over— 
She saw the other side 
Without a doubt. 


Why not ask her about—? 

Well, she was purple, frightening, 
So we banisht her. 

Too late now. 


Oh. 

Purple and gold, or fungus and mold. 
e moon is gold, or green, or silver; 

Or once in a blue—revolting! 

Fickle, fickle, fickle Diana— 


Alas, tereu, she meant well. 


La lune ne garde aucune rancune. 
This line, third-hand from Eliot, 
Is still a good line. 

You may have it. 
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1 


You say at last the moon 

Through clouds shall trumpet down to us 
Do you 

You say that then the brightness of the heavens 
Shall shine outward from us 

And all shall be finally in fire-like ecstacy. 
I say you err decidedly. 

This is a mushroom land 

It cannot bear the great bright light 

The disembodying heat. 

This race is mosslike; 

It’s 

Fed digested sunlight second hand 

And lives upon the shadow side of heaven. 


2 


My friend is terrified to speak 
Because he fears 

His heart will show 

Between his words. 


My friend is terrified to think 

That there is more to love than flesh. 
He fears that his joined mind will break 
Between my thoughts. 


My friend is terrified to know 

That he shall die one day. 

He fears that in that time his soul will crack 
Between his bones. 
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3 


Mr. Bones has a short nose 

And ears like cockle shells; 

And he sits alone, 

And the terrible age-wool 

Knits in his eyeball. 

Mr. Bones expects death 

To come to him soon, 

Short nosed, with ears like cockle shells 
To stare with the great grab apple stare 
At his flesh and his face 

And his fuzzy iris; 

Death to come with the huge, wagging razor-tail 
And the carry-off smile. 


4 


Flags catch wind 

Like Fourth of July Day. 
Clap-and-cheer thunder. 
Flags catch the wind 

Like great big speech’s 
Phoney soap bubble. 

Like Flabby flesh handshake 
How di do; 

Like, this is dollar country 
Every body happy. 

Flags catch wind 

Like Fourth of July Day 
Like drunk on the blood’s beat. 


2 


All’s not undone that’s done at all 

That’s so. 

That’s why a turtle hides its head within its shell 
And speaks in rumbles to the great inside. 
That’s why most of the cities that are built 
Are built within the eye. 





CHARLES KELLOGG 


The Exodus 


of Sims 


Dare ICY, WIND-SWEPT MORN in March, two gentlemen stood 
quietly at the curb before their Club. Stunned by the suddenness of 
it, each vainly searched his mind for some little word of advice 
(usually not lacking on any occasion) to offer the young interns 
struggling bravely with the stout corpse of their colleague, Jason 
Sims. Inside the heavy overcoats, too big to suit the aged flesh they 
sheltered, each squirmed uneasily, now and again extending a bony 
hand from the sleeve to brush away some imaginary snowflake that 
persisted in landing just on the eyelid. 


Sims had passed away at an undetermined moment during the 
past hour while sitting in his customary leather armchair near the 
fire, perusing a lengthy, hidebound volume anonymously labeled 
philosophy. The small crowd of curious onlookers, gathered about 
the ambulance to witness his final farewell, slowly began to disperse, 
stamping their feet and emitting sudden milk-fog bursts of breath 
into the frigid air, as the interns succeeded in heaving the heavily 
laden dolly into the van. On hard steel coasters it rolled silently into 
the white depths. Clapping their chapped hands against the cold, 
and nudging each other playfully over a private joke, they leaped 
into the cab, sped off with the last remains of Sims. 


The two gentlemen, alone now, made no motion to return into 


the Club. 


“The rotten thing about Death,” the gentleman in blue re- 


marked knowingly to the gentlemen in brown, “is its unquestioned 
finality.” 
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The shorter man in brown, wistfully intent on the four tracks 
left in the snow, made no sign of hearing. 

“I said,” repeated the gentleman in blue, undisturbed by his 
companion’s lack of attention, “the mysterious thing about Death 
is its unquestioned finality.” 

“TI suppose it is,” the man in brown replied at length. 

“Suppose it is what?” 

“Suppose it is forever.” 

“Yes, that’s what I meant.” 

A clean-shaven face, surprisingly tight and unwrinkled for its 
age, protruded abruptly from the Clubhouse window and called 
forth in a whining voice: “I say, you there Cranly!” The gentleman 
in blue, a look of sour distaste on thick, florid features, turned toward 
him. “Is it really true about poor Jason?” 

““Haven’t you nosed it all out yet?” Cranly answered sharply. 

“Would I ask you if I knew?” minced back the shining face. 
“Dear Virgil was shooting with me in the billiard rooms. When we 
got back, Wong insisted that you two had found Jason deceased in 
his chair.” 

The billiard rooms were located on the second floor, rear. A long 
way off from the main reading rooms—a long way off as men past 
sixty years judge distance. So it was that anyone who went to these 
rooms was spoken of as being “on a trip.” And when a traveler 
returned, he referred to himself as having “just got back.” 

“Better ask Jeb about it. He was with me,” Cranly said. 

“Darling Jeb, you won’t be rude with me, will you?” the face 
begged. 

The shorter man in brown poked at a small lump of snow with 
his cane, then tamped it even. “There isn’t much to tell you, Willie. 
We wanted him for a few hands of poker, but he was dead. Just 
sat there alone in his chair—dead.” 

“What did the physicians say was troubling him?” Willie’s lower 
jaw hung open, his pink little tongue pressed to the upper lip, pre- 
senting a mask of morbid interest. 

“There wasn’t any physician,” Jeb replied shortly, beginning to 
share Cranly’s irritation. 

“But there had to be a physician!” Willie tossed his head indig- 
nantly. “They could hardly let our Jason pass away and never 
summon a physician. At least one! C’est impossible!” 

“Well, they didn’t have a doctor, so that’s that,” Cranly shot 
back. 

““My heavens, that’s too terrible!” Willie shuddered. “A human 
vessel casts its mortal robe, and nobody bothers to summon a phy- 
sician!” He withdrew his head, shut and locked the window. 
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Cranly and Jeb walked arm in elbow—Jeb with a slight limp in 
his right leg—across the cavernous reading room, dimly lit at long 
intervals by low-powered lamps which could, at best, only feebly 
resist the damp, bleak, all-pervading gloom that pressed in on them. 
Warming their hands at the log fire, both were nervously aware 
of close observation from the distant corners. Inwardly, they longed 
to tell everything they knew, yet were ashamed of that same longing 
which seemed a traitor to the calm and serenity they wished to affect. 
Was it not infinitely more courageous to ignore Sims’ death, show 
the others it didn’t bother them a snap? They listened stealthily to 
the faint buzz of whispers, then stiffened to the soft, padded ap- 
proach of a very old gentleman in a worn and shiny serge suit. He 
joined them at the fire, ostensibly to warm his hands, while Willie, 
determined to possess all the information he could overhear, darted 
in and out behind his protective bulk. 

“Good morning, Cranly; good morning, Jeb.” 

“Ah, good morning, Virgil,” Jeb said. 

“Rather chilly in here this morning, don’t you think?” As he 
held out his knotted, arthritic-laden hands to the fire, they were 
blue, more from the clotting of stagnant blood in the veins than 
the cold. Many years ago this had been a giant of huge, magnificent 
proportions. Now all the healthy flesh, sensing the approach of the 
grave and not wishing to be buried beneath six feet of ground, had 
fled, leaving a large, gaunt frame from which limp muscles sagged 
under their own weight. The degeneration was most noticeable 
about the face, in the puffy bags beneath his eyes, the bulldog jowls 
that hung lower than the chin. 

“Yes, it is rather cold today.” Jeb felt obliged to play catechisms 
with him. “Hardly seems one fire is enough on a day like this.” 

“We old fellows need heat to keep our blood running,” Virgil 
announced, rubbing his hands together for emphasis. “This cold 
kind of gives me a pain in the chest. First time I had it was on the 
train in Albany. Felt for certain my last hour had come. Well, sir, 
I just climbed right off that train and went to Foster Lincoln—the 
governor’s personal physician, by the bye—and he said it was only 
circulation trouble. Gave me some nitroglycerine pills to swallow.” 

Jeb was interested. Yesterday there had been a pain shooting up 
through his chest. Of course, it wasn’t the first time, and old Doc 
Johnsos had definitely said it was heart trouble. Still, Johnsos could 
be wrong. Might be worth a trip to Albany. “Isn’t nitroglycerine 
an explosive?” he asked, hating to give Virgil an opening for more 
words, but anxious to find out about the magic pills. 


“It certainly is. And that’s what it does—explodes. Lincoln says 
it affects the heart like a promise of prosperity does a New York 
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farmer—gets him all excited and running about. Most amazing 
thing, really.” 
“Where is this Lincoln located in Albany?” Jeb asked casually. 
“Oh, he’s dead now. Two years last November from a heart 
attack. A young fellow too.” Virgil was lighting his pipe with short, 
asthmatic puffs. Jeb frowned. Now he’d have to ask Johnsos. 


“Does anybody know what happened to Sims?” Virgil asked. 
“Willie tells me there wasn’t even a doctor.” 


“No need for a doctor,” Cranly answered rudely. “He was 


already dead.” 

Virgil faced him, “Don’t you be snippy with me, Cranly. I asked 
Jeb a question. You needn’t reply if you don’t choose to do it.” 

“Like Cranly said, he was already dead when we found him— 
in that chair there.” Jeb indicated a chair just behind them, and to 
the left. “We asked him to play poker, he didn’t answer, so we knew 
he was dead.” 

Willie popped out from behind Virgil, absolutely incapable of 
further restraint. “Did you call the ambulance then, without con- 
sulting anyone? I believe I should have screamed and fainted.” 

“We considered that plan of action,” Cranly replied. “The scream 
was all very well, but the faint seemed rather too much. So we settled 
on calling the morgue.” 

“Good heavens, Cranly, must you use that depressing word?” 
Willie actually wrung his slender hands in anguish. 

“What word was that?” 

“The word morgue. Simply say you summoned the proper 
authorities, and let it go at that.” 

“Sorry to have offended your sensitivities, my precious Willie. 
Very well then, we summoned the proper authorities and they carted 
off the carcass.” 

Willis shrieked with dismay, placed his little finger in the corner 
of his mouth and pouted prettily. Virgil patted him tenderly on 
the shoulder. 

“Really, Cranly, there’s no need to upset Willie. You know how 
deeply he feels about Death.” 

“Yes, it’s really too bad of you fellows,” Willie whimpered. “We 
are all close to that gracious new beginning, and should speak of it 
in tones both delicate and glorious.” 

““Hogwash!” exclaimed Cranly. 

“It’s all very well to call it a beginning,” Jeb remarked more to 
himself than to the company now clustered about them, “the ques- 
tion is, to what is it a beginning?” 

“I heard that, I heard that!” Willie squealed, thrusting a long, 
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vindictive finger in Jeb’s face. ““You shouldn’t dare to question such 
things! You should never, never dare!” 

““Hogwash!” exclaimed Cranly. 

“Now hold on a minute, Willie,” Virgil said, puffing with pleas- 
ure to usurp the role of moderator, “I think Jeb has a right to say 
what he thinks, provided,” and he gave a significant look at Cranly, 
“provided he is sincere. We all of us believe,” he expanded, “‘or at 
least hope, that when we die it will take the form of a gentle passing 
over to a new World. Yet, my friends, who is so faithful to the 
scriptures that he has no qualms about what he may be getting into?” 

“But Virgil, you know that 1...” Willie interrupted. 

“You, Willie, are an exception. As a poet, you have pierced the 
dim vale which hides the next World from our more practical, I 
may say, earthbound eyes. But our good friend Jeb is not a poet. 
He was a lowly banker—no offense intended—too busy with ledgers 
and loans to give free reign to visions. And the rest of us, humble 
all, have been too taken up with other worldly business. But now,” 
he was going strong, “with more time for meditation, we are pre- 
pared to heed the Mysteries, anxious to accept on faith the teachings 
of our poets. Ah, you say we still have doubts! Let us air those 
doubts here before our own poet—I mean Willie—and let him lead 
us in the paths of wisdom!” Virgil’s resonant voice, trained in the 
state legislature, rose with a mighty flourish to the end of his perora- 
tion. 

Willie exuded radiance, ready to begin instruction at once. 

“But really, Virgil, do you think there’s enough time for all 
that?” Cranly asked pointedly. “As a matter of fact, I strongly sus- 
pect you sensed the nearness of lunch, and have filibustered till there 
is no time left to discuss anything that might be to the point.” 

“What do you think, Jeb?” someone called from the rear. 

“I don’t think anything,” Jeb muttered. “Or rather, I think 
that if there is a God, Death will be the beginning of something 
pleasant. If there isn’t, it will be a simple ending. In either case, 
there will be nothing unpleasant.” 

“That’s a rich man’s philosophy,” countered Willie. “You're all 
afraid to admit there could be a Hell!” 

“If I’m going to Hell because I’m rich,” Jeb said calmly, “then 
I’m going there, and that’s an end to it. I refuse to begin the trip 
prematurely by worrying about it.” 

“Then you’re really not sure of anything that’s going to hap- 
pen?” Willie found himself forced to admire this man who pro- 
fessed such a complete lack of faith in all that had consoled him for 
an undistinguished life. Such a totally, well-rounded lack seemed 
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almost to become artistically beautiful—like those strange new 
poems he could never understand. 

“No, or rather yes. I’m sure of a few really important things. 
I’m sure the rest of my life will be lonely, my wife dead, and son 
away with his own family; I’m sure [’ll arrive at this Club every 
morning at nine, have breakfast with Cranly, and maybe even you, 
Willie, if you promise not to plague me with the Hereafter; I'll shoot 
billiards, play a little poker, toast my toes at the fire, sit in my 
leather chair with a newspaper, take short naps; occasionally there 
will be some excitement, like this morning, when I must call the 
morgue to fetch off one of you other fellows. Then, one day not 
so long off, there will be an unusually sharp pain in my chest; I'll 
close my eyes, clench my fists, and die. I hope as quietly as Sims. 
That is my faith. It is what I believe in.” 

The semicircle around the fire was silent: some were wondering 
if they could find peace and serenity with such a simple philosophy; 
others were thinking with terror of that sharp pain that would visit 
them; and still others thought sadly of Sims, and hoped that they, as 
Jeb had said, would pass on as quietly. 

All these thinkers visibly jumped as Wong tip-toed behind them, 
striking three notes to announce lunch. The tones, struck sharply 
in the gloom of that vast room, seemed to radiate like colored beams. 
The rays entered the ear, knifing into the brain with a click. 
All the gentlemen looked at each other sheepishly, like an embar- 
rassed child that has just confessed an imaginary playmate to his 
parents. One or two laughed nervously. Cranly blew his nose, then 
coughed explosively into the handkerchief. Jeb took his arm and 
bravely led the little band into the wide, cold dining room, set up 
with community tables, where lunch would be served by Wong 
on great steel trays. Over the door hung a pinewood shingle, spelling 
out in ornate Gothic letters, ““The Dickens Room.” 

Cranly muttered, “Lousy as the Dickens,” as they passed be- 
neath it. Those few familiar words gladdened Jeb’s heart, and he 
smiled, lightly tapping Cranly’s knee with his cane. 
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Sonnets For Vergil 


I 


All you who have not seen that other country 

and in your rivers never heard the hushing, 

go touch your April trees, your crops and threshing, 
look at the quick clean wave, the wind’s vast entry, 
and do not envy me my double knowing, 

the troubled cast upon my farmland’s features, 

the meaning in the undertalk of creatures 

and in the riding storm the loss of blowing; 

for I went down and crossed one still brown water 
where cypress stand in greying foliage haunted 

by shapes that once were men like you, and flaunted 
sweet flesh that knew the will of crime and laughter, 
but there were winnowed to the like of air 

and when they spoke their voices were not there. 


II 


Even in the fields I hear the river speech 

that will in time deafen the talk of springs, 

I walk the forest where the blue thrush sings 
and hear a stillness overtake the beech. 

I saw what landscapes come to, what our kind 
change into after dying, and I raise 

my face to absent gods and cannot praise 

the state of us, or our day’s design. 

The law that welds the mind unto the flesh 
and damns them both, below and in the light, 
is deeper flaw than gods can put to right, 
and in a phantom choice of good we lash 

the coward flesh and mind to teach them gaze 
down waiting river into cypress maze. 
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Il 


To you who answer men shall be like gods 

and strike out death and bring the golden age, 
my word is ‘thrice fool,’ though the mask of sage 
has sat upon me, too, and I gave nods 

to lions gambolling among the kids, 

the child among the weapons and the kings. 

But now the breathing of the river clings 

and wastes me with a curse no healer rids, 

grey cypress grow their errant track across 

all stairways to the stars, and men alone 

a little while must knit their mind to bone 

till earth is done with them, and counts no loss. 
Then for their history other men shall cry 

and write their deeds in tears for the scanning sky. 


sy ye 


And Again the Iliad 


Still it is done here as done 

at your youngest reading: 
screams, and vultures falling on 
man-carrion, feeding 

where arms are stripped, and the soul 
is driven off, wailing; 

the gods still play fair and foul 
and prayers wander, failing. 
Had you believed it would alter, 
late mercy would steal 

into pages that shall not falter? 
It is the first book still. 
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Bernard Shaw 


and France: 


Gaelic Triumph or Gallic Repulse? 


‘Toes TITLE of this contribution is deliberately interrogative. The 
query raises searching questions of the most provocative character 
concerning language, literature, translation, dramatic art, literary 
traditions and conventions, national taste and temperament, and 
contrasting philosophies of life. I shall endeavor to consider the im- 
pact of Bernard Shaw, only as a dramatist, upon the cultivated and 
enlightened French public, basing my conclusions upon my own 
personal experience and intensive study of a large body of literature: 
books, magazine essays, newspaper articles, drama criticism, and the 
writings of littérateurs, and scholars at French, Belgian, and Swiss 
universities and lycées: the Sorbonne, Bordeaux, Dijon, Lyons, St. 
Brieuc, Oran (Algeria), Berne, Geneva, and Brussels. 

Bernard Shaw has an extraordinarily supple and pliant style, 
familiar and racy, developed to unusual lucidity and clarity through 
long training as a critic of art, music, literature, and the drama in 
the leading English journals and weeklies. His stage characters speak 
with marked ease and naturalness, not infrequently employing cur- 
rent slang, proverbs, maxims, aphorisms, and familiar idioms of 
social converse. Moreover, they often speak satirically or ironically, 
and deliberately use words which have two meanings. The trans- 
lating of Shaw’s works, and in particular his plays, was an extremely 
difficult and delicate task, especially in view of Shaw’s volubility, 
his enormous vocabulary, and the sharp edge of his expression. A 
mistake in selection would carry many hazards, both philological 
and financial. A blunder here might constitute a grave obstacle to 
the attainment of a vogue for Shaw’s writings in France and to the 
ultimate success of his plays on the French stage. 

In January, 1904, M. Augustin Hamon, a French Socialist who 
had known Shaw for a number of years, sent a young Frenchman, 
then studying in London, to Shaw, recommending him as a translator 
for Man and Superman, a play which was later to achieve world- 
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wide success. Alarmed by the visitor’s youth, Shaw wrote to Hamon 
proposing that he (Hamon) undertake the translation of all of his 
works. Hamon, as he confessed, was stupefied by the proposal, as 
his knowledge of English was slight, his acquaintance with world 
literature sub-par, and his knowledge of the drama and acquaint- 
ance with the theater of the boulevards infinitesimal. Although he 
had published a number of works on hygiene, sociology, and collec- 
tive physchology, he belonged to no literary circle, especially le 
cercle des hauts fronts; and because he was both a Socialist and an 
anarchist, he was regarded in dramatic, literary and social circles as 
a rank outsider. The great literary reviews, at the outset, were closed 
to the revolutionary writings of the author of La Psychologie du 
Militaire Professional, La Psychologie de l Anarchiste Socialiste, and 
Déterminisme et Responsabilité. 


Shaw alarmed Hamon by telling him that the translator of his 
plays must have the literary dexterity of a Victorien Sardou. Hamon 
wrote to Shaw, disclaiming the possession of any such Sardouesque 
literary skill, and stubbornly protested against Shaw’s choice. But 
Shaw’s Britannic obstinancy was greater than Hamon’s Bretonic 
stubbornness; and, encouraged by the reflection that his wife was 
more conversant with the English language than himself, Hamon 
consented to become the authorised translator of all Shaw’s works. 
At a later date, to reassure Hamon who was under violent public 
attack for the inaccuracy and inadequacy of his translations, Shaw 


wrote him: 


I knew very well what I was about. The dramatic liveliness of the reports 
you gave of some of the Socialist Congresses had satisfied me that you were 
the man to undertake a French version of my plays. As far as an intimate 
knowledge of English was concerned, it was enough that Madame Hamon 
possessed this. You understood the modern social organism, you knew human 
nature; and it was these points that were essential. 


When Candida was produced in Paris in 1908, the critics, both 
the writers of chroniques thédtrales and French men and women of 
letters, with one accord attacked the Hamons for their translation, 
which lacked the sparkle of the original. Meanwhile Shaw’s position 
as a playwright had been established in England, Germany, and the 
United States; and he was deluged with requests from Parisians, 
including André Antoine himself, founder of the famous Thé4tre 
Libre, to discard the Hamons, and to allow literary artists and 
theater experts like themselves to take over the job. Shaw replied 
through the columns of The Athenaeum (London); and I quote 
from his letter of March 26, 1908, while Candida was still playing 
at the Théatre des Arts in Paris. 
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The usual attacks have followed the announcement that M. and Mme. 
Hamon have secured the exclusive authorization to translate my plays into 
French. I have had assurances that the Hamon translations are unfaithful, 
absurd, impossible—the object being to humbug me into allowing some of 
the numerous gentlemen, who assure me that they have influence with man- 
agers and that they know how to adapt my plays to the requirements of “the 
boulevard,” to fasten themselves as collaborators on the harvest of fees my 
plays are expected to sow in France. 


At this time the Hamon translations were unpublished; but two 
years later, after several of the plays had appeared in French trans- 
lation, an anonymous pamphlet, Bernard Shaw et ses Traducteurs 
Francais (Meunier, Paris, 1910) came out, containing a caustic 
and violent assault upon the Hamon pair as incompetent, constitut- 
ing permanent bars to the acceptance of Shaw’s plays by the French 
public. To the specific question “Do you think the Hamon transla- 
tions of your works faithfully reflect your thought and spirit?” 
Shaw publicly replied as follows: 

If a Frenchman says to me that the translations of Hamon are infamous, 
I can evidently not contradict him. I can read French easily. I can speak it 
after a barbarous fashion provided I am not asked to go more deeply into 
grammar than the present of the indicative; I can understand it when it is 
spoken as badly as I speak it, that is to say, by everybody but the French. 
How, then, could I venture to object if a Frenchman, a man of letters, says 
to me that Hamon is totally illiterate? But when, as generally happens, the 
gentleman who denounces Hamon shows the most disastrous and complete 
incomprehension of my works and sometimes undisguised hostility towards 
them, I begin to ask myself whether Hamon has not made enemies for him- 
self by attempting to be too faithful to me instead of turning my works into 
Parisian articles, like the others think they can do so adroitly. 


It was my good fortune to remain in constant correspondence 
with the genial M. Augustin Hamon for many years. During that 
period, and afterwards, with the active and equal cooperation of 
his wife, Henriette, he performed the herculean task of writing 
scores of articles about Shaw, lecturing on Shaw at the Sorbonne 
and other universities, securing access to numerous French journals 
of every description, and arranging the production of his plays. The 
earlier translations were marked by errors, infelicities, and a certain 
pedestrianism of expression. But the translations steadily improved; 
and by deeds the Hamons firmly established themselves through the 
years as Shaw’s authorised and only translators.’ 


The crusade for global recognition of Shaw as a dramatist of 
great gifts, may be said to have begun in the year 1903. It was after 
attending a performance of You Never Can Tell by the Hart Con- 
way School of Acting at the Studebaker ‘cheater in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 24, 1903, that I wrote to Mr. Shaw proposing to write his biog- 
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raphy. In the following year began the series of remarkable produc- 
tions of Shaw’s plays at the Royal Court Theater, London, by J. E. 
Vedrenne and Harley Granville-Barker. These productions extended 
over three years, constituting a veritable Shaw Festival. The mem- 
orable production of Candida, by Max Reinhardt, at the Neues 
Theater, Berlin, March 3, 1904, with the great German actress 
Agnes Sorma in the title role, solidified Shaw’s position in German- 
speaking countries. In the Journal des Débats (Paris) June 24, 1904, 
Maurice Muret published an arresting essay, “De Nora 4 Candida,” 
which was Shaw’s real introduction to the French public.” 


In the hope of discovering why Shaw had become popular in 
Germany and Austria, but was almost completely unrecognized in 
France, I addressed letters to five distinguished French and Belgian 
critics and authors. Jules Lemaitre and Jules Claretie replied that 
they had never discussed Shaw in their Chroniques Théétrales; and 
Emile Fauget and Maurice Maeterlinck confessed that they had 
never heard of him, Maeterlinck saying, “Je l’avoue avec une pro- 
fonde confusion.” Augustin Filon wrote me on December 2, 1904: 
“I never could make up my mind about Shaw. For what reason, I 
can hardly tell. I suppose the subject is not quite a congenial one to 
me, or it may be that I am chiefly concerned with really actable 
plays; or, still more probably, the fact is that, owing to some con- 
tradictory aspects of the man, I have not yet been able to form a 
clear and definite estimate of his meaning and worth which I should 
care to place before the public.” Although in his book The English 
Stage (1897) he makes no mention of Shaw as a dramatist, Filon 
now prepared a lengthy estimate, ““M. Bernard Shaw et son Théatre” 
for the Revue des Deux Mondes (November 15, 1905), in which he 
graciously mentions “une lettre émanant d’un professeur distingué 
d’Amerique qui écrit un livre sur M. Bernard Shaw” as influencing 
him to write this essay. Meantime, I was invited by M. Augustin 
Hamon to contribute an essay to his magazine, L’Humanité Nou- 
velle (Paris and Brussels) ; and my essay appeared in that magazine 
under the title, “La Carriére de Bernard Shaw” in the July, 1906, 
issue. This essay, which also appeared in The Arena (Boston), was 
quickly followed by a highly appreciative estimate in the Revue 
Germanique (Paris), November-December issue, 1906, entitled 
“George Bernard Shaw.” It was written by Professor Jean Blum, a 
Frenchman teaching at the Lycée, Oran, Algeria. 


Filon’s essay was rather unsympathetic with the strong claims 
for Shaw as a dramatist; but Blum’s essay, analyzing Shaw’s plays 
and his philosophy, helped confirm the impression that France was 
conspicuously behind the time in failing to produce Shaw’s plays. 
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These essays strengthened the hand of the Hamons; and led to the 
production of Candida, first at the Théatre Royal du Parc in Brus- 
sels (February, 1907) and three months later, under the direction 
of the Vicomte Robert d’Humiéres, at the Théatre des Arts in Paris. 


II 


During the next five years, Shaw made no further advance in 
the French theater; but the Hamon translations were eagerly read 
and evoked many essays on Shaw and his plays in French magazines 
and newspapers.® 

Another important aspect of the publicization of Shaw and in- 
troduction of his works to the French public was that of scholars in 
the universities. In addition to a number of articles in both French 
and English journals, chiefly devoted to a comparison of Shaw with 
Moliére, Hamon, who was a Professor at the University of Brussels, 
delivered in 1909 a series of lectures on Shaw in the Cours Libre at 
the University of Paris (Sorbonne) and at the New University of 
Brussels; and these lectures proved so popular that they were 
repeated the following year.* 

Every opportunity was given to the French public, through the 
Hamon translations, monthly magazines, weeklies, and newspapers, 
conférences at theaters conducted by Hamon and the famous French 
actress, Mme. Georgette Le Blanc-Maeterlinck, to acquaint itself 
with the personality, plays, philosophy and public service of the 
enfant terrible of contemporary life and letters. 

In February, 1912, Shaw’s second assault on the French capital 
was inaugurated with a bang. The streets of tout Paris were plac- 
arded with announcements of the forthcoming production of La 
Profession de Mme. Warren at the Théatre des Arts, accompanied 
by the following quotation from a letter of Shaw’s to Augustin 
Hamon: 

Paris is always the last city in the world to discover and accept an author 
or a composer of international reputation. London is twenty-five years behind 
the times and Paris is ten years behind London. Paris is a marvelous city. But 


Parisians have not yet discovered Paris. It is not surprising, then, that they 
have not yet discovered me. In ten years Paris will discover me. 


In a published letter to the great French producer Lugné Poé, 
who had carried the torch for Ibsen in Paris, but in vain, Shaw 
declared himself to be “no poor and obscure genius, but a shark 
ready to devour the French artists and the French theatres, as he 
has already devoured the English, American, German, Austrian and 
Scandinavian artists and theatres.” 


Paris, accustomed for centuries to flamboyant placards, was only 
irritated by Shaw’s blague infernale. These “shock-tactics” of blat- 
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ant egoism, which would have been well understood elsewhere as 
part of Shaw’s jocular campaign of self-puffery, drew reprimands 
from French publicists, journalists, and men of letters. He was de- 
nounced as a “fool” by that Bernard Shaw of French journalism, 
Léon Daudet; as a two-by-four reformer and megalomaniac by Abel 
Hermant; and even the kindly Abbé, Ernest Dimnet, reproved him 
as a “swelled-head.” Despite the labored and not wholly accurate 
translation, La Profession de Mme. Warren ran for some eighty per- 
formances. At the répétition générale, the players were frequently 
applauded. The production was undoubtedly a success.° 


During the next thirteen years, with varying fortunes but no 
marked success, five of Shaw’s plays, in the Hamon translations, 
were produced: “On ne peut jamais dire (1913), L’Homme et 
PHéros (1912, 1921), Androcles (1921), Le dilemme du medecin 
(1922), and Pygmalion (1923)—all at the Théatre des Arts except 
L’Homme et l’Héros which played at both the Comédie Montaigne 
and the Odéon. 


Shaw’s one authentic triumph in the French theater was the pro- 
duction at the Théatre des Arts on May 3, 1925, of Sainte Jeanne by 
two remarkable actors, Jean and Ludmilla Pitoéff. On December 
28, 1923, Saint Joan had been produced with great éclat by the 
Theatre Guild in New York; and in March, 1924, Comoedia in Paris 
published an article from its New York correspondent, M. Thomas, 
in which it was implied that Shaw had insulted Joan, thereby show- 
ing himself not only sacrilegious but also boorish and ungallant. 
This assault led to an animated discussion in the same magazine 
participated in by M. Thomas, Augustin Hamon, and Gabriel 
Boissy. In reply to four questions, Shaw contributed a vivacious 
article to Comoedia, which appeared in English in the New York 
Times of April 13, 1924. From it, I quote only two paragraphs: 


It seems to me that the theatre in France addresses itself less and less 
to an intelligent public; the public is in fact so stupid that an explanation of 
the play must be printed on the program to help the spectators to understand 
what they see. The other day I saw a program of Arms and the Man which 
carefully explains that the tragic figure of my play is a buffoon who must 
not be taken seriously. It is pitiful, because an appreciation of my plays has 
become a proof of civilization, and up to the present France is almost at the 
bottom of the form. Nothing however can be done. I have educated London, 
I have educated New York, Berlin and Vienna; Moscow and Stockholm are 
at my feet, but I am too old to educate Paris; it is too far behind and I am 
too far ahead. Besides this, my method of education is to teach people how to 
laugh at themselves, and the pride of Paris is so prodigious that it has beaten 
all its professors from Moliére to Anatole France and might even beat me. .. . 

My plays are mixtures of seventeenth century rhetoric, of modern 
thought and of that barbarous English humor which shocked Voltaire in 
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Shakespeare. They are full of politics, religion, biology and all sorts of ter- 
restrial things except adultery. They contain no traitors, no duels, no mis- 
understandings nor dramatic plots; and when the question of passion be- 
tween the two sexes arises, it is the real thing, not the convention which 
holds its stead on your modest boulevards. The material which serves your 
talented dramatic authors for the construction of a whole play would not 
last me thirty seconds; the old-fashioned denouements are mere phrases in 
my plays, at half a dozen a page. 


Despite the violence of the controversy, which intermittently 
continued for years, provoking both books and numerous magazine 
essays and newspaper articles, Saint Joan was produced triumphantly 
throughout Europe." 


III 


I wish now to raise the question which interests me profoundly: 
Will France accept Shaw? Will the future register the triumph of 
the Gaelic genius over a decadent classicism, or its repulse by Gallic 
conservatism, chauvinism, and insularity? A survey of the situation 
may clear our minds of cant and illuminate both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

The Keltic element which is common to the Irish and the French 
might well furnish the racial bond for esthetic rapprochement. This 
Keltic character is exhibited in recognizable traits: clarity of view, 
freedom from illusions, vivacity of expression, incomparable verve, 
and catholicity of taste. This Keltic character further reveals itself 
in extraordinary mental agility, boundless outspokenness, and pro- 
lificity in elocution. The French pride themselves upon their ex- 
traordinary volubility and the rapidity of their speech. On the other 
hand, the Irish, as Oscar Wilde once boasted, are the greatest talkers 
since the Greeks. The French may not prize this quality of talka- 
tiveness as a special virtue in Shaw, since they are so accustomed to 
it in their own countrymen. But they cannot ignore the patent 
truth that the “gift of the gab,” raised to the mth power, is the 
common possession of Voltaire and Hugo, Jean Jaurés and Georges 
Bidault, Anatole France and André Gide. 

It is possible that I was the first critic who had the audacity to 
term Shaw the “Moliére de nos jours.” Not infrequently I have ven- 
tured to compare certain of Shaw’s disquisitory plays with Moliére’s 
comedies of character and of manners.*® This comparison seems only 
natural in the case of this singular Irishman who had the supreme 
hardihood, in an address before the British Royal Academy of Lit- 
erature (January 18, 1922) and in the native land of William 
Shakespeare, to declare unequivocally that “‘Moliére was the greatest 
dramatist who ever lived.” Moliére made a fetich of conservatism 
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and the golden mean, and in the name of common sense declared 
that “the correction of social absurdity must at all times be the sub- 
ject matter of the true comedy.” Shaw makes a fetich of radicalism 
and image-breaking, and in the name of uncommon sense declares 
that the unmasking of convention, the destruction of illusions, and 
the basic reorganization of society are the prerogatives, nay the 
duties, of the true comedy dramatist. 


In August, 1667, M. de Lamoignan, Président de Parlement, 
firmly refused to allow the production of Tartuffe ou l’Imposteur, 
on the ground that “it was not the duty of comedians to instruct 
people in matters concerning Christian morality and religion,” and 
that “the theatre is no place for preaching the Gospel.” During the 
five-year battle waged by Moliére for the lifting of the royal ban 
on Tartuffe, he rewrote the play, changing it from a pure comedy 
of character into a problem play with a moral purpose. In the fa- 
mous preface to the final draft of the play, Moliére categorically 
declares that the principal end of comedy is to correct the vices of 
men, who are more likely to be laughed, than scolded, out of their 
sins. Perhaps Moliére’s two most familiar sayings are: C’est une 
étrange entreprise que celle de faire rire les honnétes gens—which 
may be freely translated “Making normal folks laugh is indeed a 
weird project,” and the other, which is vastly more important, oc- 
curring in the second placet to Le Roi Soleil concerning Tartuffe: 
“It is my belief, that, for a man in my position [namely, as comic 
poet], I can do no better than attack the vices of my time with 
ridiculous likenesses.” 

I think it no exaggeration to claim that Shaw begins where 
Moliére leaves off. This statement is not excessive, as Shaw’s dramas 
have inaugurated a new epoch in the history of the theater. Shaw 
writes comedies of character but not comedies of manners. The 
central figure is no longer, as with Moliére, some extraordinary, ex- 
ceptional, even abnormal individual—Tartuffe, Alceste, Harpagon, 
Don Juan—who is to be made to suffer through public ridicule, but 
a whole social class, a stratum of society, an institution, secular or 
religious, national hypocrisy, or even an entire civilization itself. The 
central character in Moliére is replaced in Shaw by a code of con- 
duct, a philosophy of life; and the characters of Shaw’s plays are 
made ridiculous through the satiric exposure of their fallacious views 
and shallow codes of conduct, directly attributed to a “corrupt 
capitalism.” Shaw does not, like Moliére, satirize the generalized 
human specimens fit for the psychologist and the psychiatrist—the 
miser, the misanthrope, the hypocrite, the coxcomb, the pedant, the 
quack, the parvenu, the bore, the coquette; Shaw portrays class 
types, hommes-idées as the French express it, representative of dif- 
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ferent strata of our so-called civilized life—the Cockney, the chauf- 
feur, the mechanic, the Salvation Army officer, the munition maker, 
the professional soldier, the brigand, the gentleman, the cowboy, the 
labor leader, the politician, the statesman, the king, the dictator, the 
genius, the saint. 

In response to a request for a comparison between Moliére’s 
technic and his own, Shaw drafted for me a number of interesting 
observations, written in the third person. The most pertinent of 
these I quote below. 


There is a difference between the satire of Moliére and the criti- 
cism of Shaw. Moliére does not criticise his doctors: he guys them. 
He represents them as humbugs who discuss their professional ex- 
penses with one another when they are pretending to discuss their 
patients’ symptoms. He makes them ridiculous by making one of 
them stammer. Only in the immortal episode of L’Amour Medecin 
which culminated in the famous “ ‘Hippocrates may say what he 
pleases; but the coachman is dead,” does Moliére touch a genuine 
professional foible. So, in Tartuffe, his satire on clericalism achieves 
nothing more than a warning that a priest may be a scoundrel, 
which no intelligent Catholic has ever doubted. The tradition of 
satire which vilifies what it criticises lasted well up to Shaw’s time. 
Dickens, disliking revivalist preachers, shows us first Stiggins, work- 
ing up his oratorical fervor with pineapple rum, and being finally 
kicked into the horse trough, and then Chadband the platitude 
monger lubricating himself with buttered toast. These lampoons 
are funny; but “they prove nothing,” though they are offered 
as valid evidence against the defendants’ professions. Drunken- 
ness or unctuous windbaggery occur among Free Church minis- 
ters just as they occur among atheist lecturers: there is no organic 
connection in either case; and the suggestion that they are com- 
monly associated is false: in fact the fun of the caricatures lies in 
their scandalous incongruity. 


Shaw reverses the procedure. He strikes at Hector or Achilles, 
not at Thersites. Morell in Candida, though he is the butt of the 
piece, is “‘a first rate clergyman” without a single mean trait, who 
generously and affectionately owns up when he is convicted by his 
wife of being a little spoilt by his very pardonable masculine self- 
satisfaction. His gifts are genuine; and his character corresponds to 
them. Even in the three early “unpleasant” plays the slum landlord 
is not a Harpagon but a clean living man and a fond father; the 
vivisector is not cruel outside his laboratory; the jealous termagant 
is pitiable rather than odious; and the procuress puts up the ablest 
defence of her profession that has ever been made for it. Even the 
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clergyman in Mrs. Warren’s Profession, though a rather merciless 
sketch of what happens when English country houses with livings in 
their gift send the fool of the family into the Church, is no worse 
than a misplaced fool: besides as his profession is not the target at 
which the play is aimed, his shortcomings and backslidings are beside 
the mark. 

Shaw is not really interested in villains and guys. They are to 
him pathological specimens; and he holds that disease is not dra- 
matic. The late Sir George Alexander, the actor who kept a leading 
position on the London stage in his own theatre to the end by sheer 
good looks which no play-going woman could withstand, offered to 
produce Candida and play the part of Eugene Marchbanks if Shaw 
would ensure sympathy by making the poet blind. Shaw refused on 
the ground that it would, on the contrary, destroy all possibility 
of sympathy and substitute a mixture of curiosity and pity for a 
defect which would make almost everything said to him in the play 
appear brutal. “I have seen a man who had lost his arms and legs,” 
he said, “‘but I shall not make him the hero of a play.” Always Shaw 
makes the best of his bétes noires. He made the Inquisitor in Saint 
Joan such a complete picture of saintly, silver-haired, sweetly rea- 
sonable, old cathedral canon that some of the critics were half con- 
verted to the necessity for burning Joan, and the author had to ask 
them not to forget that the Inquisitor, like the saintly Torquemada, 
was “‘a most infernal old scoundrel.” 

In The Doctor’s Dilemma Shaw developed his peculiar mixture 
of tragedy and comedy—his art of producing the state of mind that 
people describe by saying that they do not know whether to laugh 
or cry—to lengths which then seemed scandalous. The ancient 
drama of England accepted the division of plays into serious plays 
and funny ones. In the old religious mysteries and miracle plays, 
which Shaw studied with an attention contrasting strongly with his 
contempt for the ninetenth century Parisian school, the most solemn 
scenes alternate with the most disrespectfully laughable ones. The 
secular drama kept up this characteristic British tradition, to the 
scandal of French classicists. The porter in Macbeth, the clown in 
Antony and Cleopatra, the grave-digger in Hamlet defy classical 
decorum by introducing, not comedy, but downright circus buf- 
roonery into deepest tragedy. Above all, in Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedy, King Lear, we find the alternation of tragic and funny 
dropped for an actual interweaving of the two; so that we have 
the tragic and the comic simultaneously, each heightening the other 
with a poignancy otherwise unattainable. To Shaw, the wonderful 
storm trio in which the king, the fool, and the sham madman have 
their parts “concerted,” as musicians say, like the statue, the hero, 
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and the comic valet in Shaw’s favorite Don Giovanni, is the summit 
of Shakespeare’s achievement as poet and playwright. 

There is another reversal in Getting Married. The Doctor's 
Dilemma, exceptionally among Shaw’s plays—the only other in- 
stance being Pygmalion—is in five acts, all technically violating the 
Aristotelian unities of time and place. Getting Married and its suc- 
cessor Misalliance observes the unities strictly, the action proceeding 
continuously for three hours without change of scene. Evidently 
Shaw was ready to show Walkley that he could construct a play 
under Aristotelian rules as easily as Sophocles, and much more 
plausibly. Shaw had indeed always insisted on the great theatrical 
value of the unities, and claimed for his plays a real unity of thought 
and action even when intervals of time and changes of place oc- 
curred between the acts. This time, however, there were no acts 
and only one scene. 


There are not a few reasons why Shaw might win the adhesion 
and support of the French public. He has an intimate knowledge of 
the works of Moliére and Corneille, Beaumarchais and Voltaire, 
Dumas pére and Dumas fils, Zola, Maupassant, Anatole France, 
Edmond Rostand, and Eugéne Brieux. Highly trained in music 
from his early youth, he learned of Moliére and Beaumarchais 
through Mozart, in his opinion the composer who has voiced in 
music the highest ecstasy of which man is capable. Indeed, quite 
a number of Shaw’s plays are really Italian and French light operas 
in disguise. For example, The Devil’s Disciple, Arms and the Man, 
(from which derived The Chocolate Soldier of Oscar Straus), The 
Man of Destiny, Caesar and Cleopatra, and Geneva, can actually be 
scored like a musical or operatic composition. 

We find reflections of Moliére’s Don Juan, Le Malade Imaginaire, 
Le Misanthrope, and Le Bourgeois Gentil-Homme of Beaumarchais’ 
Le Mariage de Figaro and Le Barbier de Seville, in Shaw’s plays; 
and he disavows the attribution of technical novelty to his plays, 
declaring that he relies upon the methods of Moliére, his favorite 
dramatist, and uses as models for his characters comic figures drawn 
from Dickens, his favorite novelist. History recognizes Beaumar- 
chais as a spiritual forerunner of the French Revolution, and it is 
recorded that the French court, without a suspicion of their sub- 
versive nature, delighted in the sentiments expressed by the charac- 
ters in a play of Beaumarchais which was justly characterized by 
Napoleon as the “Revolution already in action.” 

Today, perchance, the French people, still cherishing the tradi- 
tions of “la gloire,” still honoring the Cyranesque symbol of “‘la 
panache,” still fainting with ecstasy in “l’arome de l’amour,” still 
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approving the grim sense of private property so tenaciously held 
by “‘les petits heritiers du sol,” regard askance Bernard Shaw, this 
new Beaumarchais who scouts the professional soldier, mocks at 
military glory, sneers at the illusions of romantic love, and prepares 
us for the New Revolution which will educate future generations 
in the nursery of world-Communism.° 

The startling epigrams, the inverted half-truths of Shaw, are 
usually attributed to the influence of Oscar Wilde, William S. Gil- 
bert, and Samuel Butler; but in polish and precision they stem rather 
from Voltaire. And analogous to Voltaire’s battle-cry of ‘“‘Ecrasez 
linfame” is Shaw’s slogan, “Smash Capitalism.” Voltaire once called 
Swift a “Rabelais perfectionné,” and in the “Salute” to Bernard 
Shaw: Playboy and Prophet, I ventured to call Shaw—in both char- 
acter and genius—a Voltaire perfected. Shaw’s philosophy stems 
from four immortals: Schopenhauer, Lamarck, Nietzsche, and Berg- 
son. His fundamental concept, which he calls the Life-Force, is only 
another name for Bergson’s “Elan Vital,” the basic principle of 
“L’Evolution Creatrice,” Shaw’s most powerful tragi-comedy is Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession; and it was confessedly based upon Maupas- 
sant’s Yvette, with perhaps suggestions from Le Maison Tellier. 

Moreover, Shaw is an extravagant admirer of Brieux; and in 
speaking of French dramatic literature of the last three centuries, 
uncritically asserts: “There is no summit in the barren plain that 
stretches from Mount Moliére to our own times until we reach 
Brieux.” He and his wife carried on a crusade for Brieux in Eng- 
land; Mrs. Shaw published six of his plays in English translation; and 
Mr. Shaw, in a preface to one of these volumes, greets Brieux as a 
congener and fellow-craftsman in the fields of the problem play 
and the social drama. 


I venture to give a brief catalogue of the principal obstacles 
which I see to Shaw’s success in France. Little more than a dozen 
of Shaw’s fifty-odd plays have been produced in France; and as 
Shaw’s prefaces, which analyze the plays, were generally not avail- 
able in translation at the time of these productions, the French 
audiences found Shaw’s irony and two-edged wit mystifying. Sit- 
ting in the Odéon, Théatre des Arts, Théatre des Mathurins, or the 
Comédie Montaigne, they were bafoués, disorientés, déconcertés. As 
we might say in our precious American slang, they were buffaloed, 
discombobulated, discormboomerated. They didn’t know whether a 
Shaw play—Candida, La Profession de Mme. Warren, La Maison des 
Coeurs Brisés, or Pygmalion—was a comedy or a tragedy, a melo- 
drama or a farce. They were bewildered. They were not sure whether 
to laugh or to weep. They did not have the key in the form of the 
preface, in the possession of which even English and American audi- 
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ences were often unable to understand what a Shaw play was all 
about. Uncertainty is the sure-fire recipe for failure. 

In the second place, the boulevardiers, the habitual theatergoers, 
were shocked by Shaw’s drastic scorn of the piéce bien faite, the 
well-made play, to which they had been so long accustomed by the 
practice and precept of Dumas fils, Eugéne Scribe, and Victorien 
Sardou. A play was no longer exposition, entanglement, dénoue- 
ment, disentanglement, reconciliation or ruin. In Shaw’s plays, as 
with Moliére, little or nothing happened; but everything was de- 
scribed and analyzed. Shaw’s plays, with a few notable exceptions, 
are explicative. The first act is exposition, the second act is expo- 
sition, the last act, whether third, fourth, or fifth, is exposition. In 
a word, we have replaced the drama of psychological analysis of 
Ibsen, the drama of preparation of Scribe, the drama of intrigue 
of Sardou, the drama of psychiatry of Strindberg, and the social 
problem drama of Sudermann, with the drama of discussion, or as 
Shaw prefers to call it, the debated drama. Even Filon objected to 
the use of the theater as both pulpit and forum, and genially ac- 
knowledged that he would welcome to France the plays of Bernard 
Shaw—if they were only plays! 

In the third place, Shaw’s conception of love and the role of 
woman derives directly from Schopenhauer, as may readily be ob- 
served by studying his Metaphysique de l’amour, and his general 
philosophy of Will as life’s categorical imperative. With Shaw, ro- 
mance is a byword; the chivalric courtship of women by men is 
an illusion and a myth. Woman is the pursuer, man the pursued 
and marked-down victim. This Puritan view, a hereditament of 
Shaw’s Irish Protestant training, is antipathetic and antagonistic to 
a Catholic country such as is France. For half a century the French 
drama has shown marks of enervation and the theater a definite 
decadence. Love, enveloped in a mephitic cloud of voluptuous 
pseudo-romance, has come to be regarded on. the boulevards as 
almost the only poetic and scenic subject; and intrigue, liaison, and 
adultery still magnetically attract the French dramatist as an inex- 
haustible mine of dramatic situations. Shaw’s austerity, chill chas- 
tity, and assertive Puritanism, ostensibly devoid of sentiment, illu- 
sion, and romance stifle in the normal Frenchman any overwhelming 
desire to know better this bloodless paragon, devoid of all human 
Passions. 

In the fourth place, the normal Frenchman, rationalist, lucid, 
philosophic, finds Shaw’s philosophy insecure and jerry-built. Shaw 
has gathered lumber from Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Lamarck, Berg- 
son, Edward Bellamy, and Lenin. But in putting together the Will 
to Live, the Transvaluation of Moral Values, the Principle of Func- 
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tional Adaptation, Equality of Income, the eugenic dream of the 
Superman, and Marxian Communism, he has left many holes in his 
House of Life. The logical Frenchman finds many a flaw in the 
House that George Built, and distrusts a structure partly buttressed 
by patent sophisms. 

Last of all, despite the glaring examples to the contrary of 
Hugo’s ego-mania, Gautier’s scarlet waistcoat, Balzac’s cowl, Chau- 
teaubriand’s super-vanity, Rostand’s crowing for Chantecler, the 
French are constitutionally not given to self-puffery. The French 
public reacts with violence against Shaw’s cheap masquerade as a 
barker for the Shavian circus. To Gallic taste, both social and 
esthetic, the cart and trumpet belong to the vendor of patent med- 
icines rather than to the artist and the littérateur. Even Shaw’s most 
brilliant and lucid French interpreter, Professor Charles Cestre of 
the Sorbonne, exclaims in deprecation, “Le moi est haissable,” which 
heads the famous passage from Blaise Pascal’s Pensées (Part 2, art. 
ix, No. 23), and which I translate freely: ““Egotism is hateful . . . 
It is unjust in itself since it makes itself the center of everything; 
it is unjust to others, since it would enslave them.” 

In conclusion, I once more set before you the question which 
heads this essay: Gaelic triumph or Gallic repulse? It is for France to 
decide. Ibsen failed to win France; Shaw may likewise fail. Will the 
walls of the modern Jericho fall at the trumpet-blast of the new 
Joshua? Do the plays of Shaw bear the talisman of “Open Sesame” 
to enable them to enter the grimly closed doors of that strong- 
hold of outmoded classicism, the Comédie Francaise? The question 
remains open. The battle is drawn. 


Notes 


1. Let me cite a few comments upon the Hamon translation of Candida. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Observer observes: “It is not easy to render 
Shavian sallies into French—but, unfortunately, the French is not impeccable. As 
a consequence much of the fine flavour and bouquet of ‘G.B.S.’ has departed by the 
time that he reaches the audience.” The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
finds the translation of the third act “stilted.” Vicomte Robert d’ Humiéres, 
Director of the Théatre des Arts, where seven of Shaw’s plays were later pro- 
duced, says that Shaw is “attached” to his translator “like a criminal is attached 
to the rope which hanged him.” This attachment, “‘a defiant and heroic act,” will 
prove in the end nothing shost of “suicide on the threshold of our admiration.” 
Evidently the Vicomte agreed with Shaw in his famous confession: “I am the 
greatest obstacle to my own success.” The Vicomte might well have quoted the 
immortal words of Moliére, ““Tu I’as voulu, George Dandin,” or rather, “Tu I’as 
voulu, Georges Bernarr Shau.” 

2. Muret wrote me that he was influenced to write the essay after reading 
the laudatory accounts of Reinhardt’s production of Candida at the Neues Theater. 
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I published essays on Shaw in the popular magazine, The Reader (Indianapolis), 
and in the Boston Evening Transcript, in May and June, 1904, calling attention 
to Shaw’s increasing vogue. , 

3. Among the critics appear the names: Henri Bidou, Henri Bordeaux, Claude 
Bralt, Adolphe Brisson, J. Ernest-Charles, Charles Chassé, L. Claretie, Henry D. 
Davray, Maurice Dekobra, E. Dolléans, L. Dubech, Emile Faguet, Augustin Filon, 
R. de Flers, Jean Florence, G. Frejaville, Régis Gignoux, Robert d’Humieéres, Louis 
Gillet, J. Van Kan, R. Lalau, Valérie Larbaud, A. de Launie, G. Marcel, Francois 
Mauriac, Régis Michaud, Maurice Muret, Felicien Pascal, Gaston Rageot, Raymond 
Recouly, Henri de Regnier, Firmin Roz, D. Saurat, S. Simond. These essays and 
critiques appeared in such publications, of every class and color, as the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Englische Studien, Mercure de France, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
La Revue de Paris, Pan, La Phalange, Journal des Débats, Revue Germanique, 
Revue Politique et Littéraire, Nouvelles Littéraires, Revue Universelle, Revue 
Mondiale, Le Divan, Figaro, Le Temps, Comoedia, L’Illustration, L’Eventail, 
Pages Libres, La Rampre, L’Opinion, L’Art Moderne, La Revue Socialiste, Annales 
Politiques et Littéraires, Gazette de France, La Nouvelle Revue, Le Mouvement 
Socialiste, Revue du Mois, L’Acacia, L’Effort, La Société Nouvelle, Revue de 
Revues, La Grande Revue, and the Annales Politiques Sociales, Littéraires et 
Artistiques. 

4. In 1909 Charles Cestre, then professor of English in the University of Bor- 
deaux, and formerly of Dijon and Lyons, delivered a brilliant series of lectures at 
Bordeaux, which were published in 1912 under the title “Bernard Shaw et Son 
Ocuvre” (Mercure de France, Paris). M. Palante, professor of philosophy at St. 
Brieuc, delivered a series of lectures there at the Hotel de Ville under the auspices 
of the Caisse des Ecoles Laiques; and Henri Odier, a Swiss and a graduate of the 
University of Berne, delivered a short series of lectures at the Athenée of Geneva, 
which were subsequently published in pamphlet form. 

5. Shaw miscalculated by only three years. 


6. A truer understanding of Shaw was promoted by the excellent pamphlet 
in the English language Bernard Shaw in France, published in 1910 at Bordeaux 
by Lewis Nathaniel Chase, then lecturer in the Faculty of Letters at the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux, and subsequently a member of the English Department at Duke 
University; and the biographical essay in French by myself, “Bernard Shaw In- 
time,” which appeared in the Mercure de France (June 1, 1911), as well as two 
of my earlier essays in the Deutsche Revue, August, 1907, and June, 1911, entitled 
respectively ““George Bernard Shaw” and “Bernard Shaw als Dramatiker.” 

7. Notable productions were by the Pitoéffs in Switzerland and Rumania, and 
later again in London and Paris; by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson in London 
at the New Theater, March 26, 1924, and at Gémier’s International Theater 
Festival, June, 1927, at the Théatre Albert premier; and by native actors in 
various other countries. 


8. Shaw has been compared to Moliére in elaboration and detail by two 
authors: Camille Cammaerts, the eBlgian poet, and Augustin Hamon, whose book, 
Le Moliére du Vingtiéme Siécle, has been translated into English under the title, 
Bernard Shaw: The Twentieth Century Moliére. 

9. In this connection, I wish to express my indebtedness to the stimulating 
work of Mina Moore, Bernard Shaw et La France (Paris, Champion, 1933). 
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» NEVER GUESS,” Mother said, as she laid her Bible on the 
mantel over the fireplace, “who I rode home from church with.” 
She pulled off her hat and hung it in the closet. 

We were living in Grove Hill, a little Tennessee town near Nash- 
ville. On Sunday mornings we all, Father, Mother, and I, usually 
went to church, but today I had woken up with a sore throat and 
Father had insisted on staying home with me. It was a cold winter 
day, and a few minutes before Mother got home it had begun to 
rain. 

Father was sitting in an easy chair in front of the fireplace, 
reading the funnies. 

“Who,” Father said, “did you ride home with? The Bennetts?” 

Mother stared in disgust at the papers scattered all over the floor. 
She did not say anything for a moment. She looked at me lying 
in my pajamas on a bed in the rear of the living room. 

“Pull the quilt up over you,” she said to me. I pulled the quilt 
over me, up to my neck, and coughed. By keeping my mouth nearly 
closed I could make the cough sound like it had come from my chest, 
deep down. 

“Make daddy give me Dick Tracy,” I said. Mother looked at 
Father. She was a tall woman, taller than my father, and she stood 
beside his chair and looked down at him. Father turned red and 
scrooched down in the chair. 

“A big grown man,” Mother said, “the father of a ten-year-old 
son, and he sits before a fire on Sunday mornings, and reads the funny 
papers. It’s not decent.” Mother stooped over and picked up the 
papers lying on the floor. She folded them neatly and laid them on 

e foot of my bed. 
I breathed hard and there was a rasping sound in my chest. 
“Make daddy give me Dick Tracy,” I said. Mother looked hard 
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at Father and he gave up the funnies. She handed them to me. Father 
sighed and folded his hands and looked into the fire. 

“A grown man,” Mother said, “who stays away from church 
and reads the funny papers, and won’t even take care of the son he 
insisted on staying home with. I’ll bet you haven’t even given Roy 
his medicine.” 

Now that I had the funnies I was beginning to feel sorry for 
Father. I peeked around the funnies I was reading and saw Father 
looking sadly into the fire. 

“I goggled,” I said. “Daddy gave me some pink stuff in a glass 
and I put it in my mouth and goggled.” 

Mother didn’t seem to hear me. She was still looking hard at 
Father. ““Who lets his wife walk to church, and won’t even come 
after her when it starts raining.” 

“Tt’s only ten blocks to church,” Father said. “It’s just a nice 
walk. When it started raining I thought you’d come back with the 
Bennetts. Didn’t they drive you home?” 

“I have too much pride,” Mother said, “to let the Bennetts know 
that my husband would rather stay at home and ready the funny 
papers than to worship Almighty God. I knew if I told them you 
were staying home with Roy they’d want to come in to see how he 
was. And they would have found you wrapped up in the funny 
papers, just like I did. Anybody could see that Roy could have been 
left alone for an hour and a half.” 

“I couldn’t,” I said. “I didn’t know where the medicine was. 
Daddy found it and gave it to me and I goggled.” 

“Gargled,” Mother said. She was still looking at Father. She 
didn’t look at me at all. 

“If the Bennetts didn’t bring you home, then who did?” Father 
said. He didn’t seem to me to be very interested. He just seemed to 
be saying it. 

“And you caused me to have to tell an untruth,” Mother said. 
She sat down heavily in a chair. “When the Bennetts asked where 
you were, I told them you and Roy had gone to Nashville to hear 
a big evangelist, and that you’d be back this afternoon. They asked 
why I didn’t go, and I said I just couldn’t miss hearing Sister Bennett 
teach our Sunday School class, even for one Sunday.” 

Father got up and put some coal on the fire. He made a lot of 
noise. “You didn’t come back with them?” 

““We were standing in the vestibule,” Mother said, “and I was 
wondering how to refuse their offer of a ride home, when a car 
stopped on the street and the driver motioned to me to come to the 
car. It was Cousin Albert.” 

“Cousin Albert?” I saw a grin come to Father’s face. He turned 
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away from Mother to get the poker so he could punch the fire. I 
thought about Cousin Albert. He was Mother’s cousin. I remem- 
bered the day I had been hurrying past the poolroom and Cousin 
Albert had come out of the poolroom, red-faced and jovial, and 
given me a quarter for no reason whatsoever. I tried to picture 
Cousin Albert as a character in Dick Tracy, but he didn’t quite fit in. 

“So,” Mother said, “I came home with a drunkard.” 

Father put some more coal on the fire. He turned his back to 
Mother and stood for a long time before the fire, punching at it, 
digging deep into the hot coals and raising them up to let the air in. 
Sparks flew up the chimney. 

“It’s too hot in here already,” Mother said. 

“Not for me,” I said. I looked out of the window at the rain 
falling outside. I shivered. 

““Where’s Cousin Albert?” I said. ““Why didn’t he come in?” 

“In this house?” Mother said. “Me ask that man into this house?” 

““He gave me a quarter,” I said. 

“You should have asked him to come in,” Father said. ““He hurts 
nobody but himself. After all, he brought you home.” 

Mother glared at him. “And have him parade his vices in our 
own home, right under Roy’s nose?” 

““He gave me a quarter,” I said. 

“I’m surprised he didn’t spend it for whiskey,” Mother said. 
“You shouldn’t have taken it.” 

Father got up to punch the fire again. He took the poker and 
busted up a big piece of coal into little pieces. The fire burned bigger 
than ever. 

“You'll burn us all up,” Mother said. Father didn’t say any- 
thing. I thought about the time Cousin Albert took me into a drug- 
store and bought me all the sundaes I could eat. It was a hot day in 
summer, a long time ago, and he had his wife with him. They 
watched and laughed while I ate the sundaes. 

“One time Cousin Albert bought me all the sundaes I could 
eat,” I said. “He had his wife with him.” 

Mother was looking at me, but she spoke to Father. “I'll bet it 
was that prostitute he was running around with last summer.” 

I wondered what a prostitute was. Maybe she hadn’t been his 
wife after all. Maybe Cousin Albert didn’t have a wife. I wondered 
if a prostitute was something like a whore. I knew what a whore 
was. I knew where a house was that was full of them. One day I 
was walking by the house and a woman was sitting on the porch 
with her dress above her knees. When she saw me she pulled her dress 
higher. I looked for a minute and when she started laughing at me I 
ran down the street. But the woman with Cousin Albert hadn’t been 
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that way at all. When she sat down she kept her dress pulled down, 
and her laughter was soft and gentle. I thought about all the sundaes 
that Cousin Albert had bought me. I had a hard time eating the 
last one. 

“T had a hard time eating the last one,” I said. 

“He could at least keep his women away from our son.” Mother 
was looking at Father like she dared him to say something. Father 
wasn’t looking at either one of us. He was staring into the fire. 

“J don’t think she was a prostitute,” Father said. “Just because 
she was a waitress and worked in a place that has a bad name, it 
don’t mean she was a prostitute.” 

“Everybody knows she was a prostitute,” Mother said. She raised 
her voice. “If she wasn’t one she wouldn’t have been working there.” 

Father didn’t say anything. 

“I didn’t ask him to come in,” Mother said, “but all the way 
from church I talked to him. I told him I’d been praying for years 
for him to quit his way of living. While I was talking to him I kept 
smelling his breath in my face. It reeked with whiskey.” Mother’s 
face took on the happy expression it wore when she sang hymns in 
church. “I sometimes think he’s beyond saving.” 

Father looked a little shocked. 

“Now, Clara, Albert isn’t a religious man. But he has his good 
points. He’s generous. He’s a successful business man. I’ve heard he 
gives money to an orphans’ home in Nashville, though he never 
says anything about it.” 

Mother sniffed. ““Any good he may do must come from a guilty 
conscience.” 

I closed my mouth and held my breath for a long time. When 
I coughed it sounded deep in my chest. Anybody could see I was too 
sick to go to school on Monday. But neither Father nor Mother 
seemed to notice. 

“If you feel so strongly about Albert,” Father said, “why on 
earth did you ride home with him?” . 

“It was raining,” Mother said, “and after all, he is my cousin. 
For the sake of his poor departed mother, Aunt Lucy, I want to be 
kind to him.” 


ay ye 
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Dr. Archibald Henderson is already 
tamiliar to the readers of the CAROLINA 
QuarTERLY. He was a contributor to 
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his major interest, biography of the 
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lished in 1950 by the Wing Press. 
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ROBERT BOIES SHARPE 


For the Criticism 


of Modern Tragedy 


Coameme aT the mid-century has come to a point where it should 
look over its stock of tools, before spitting on its hands and going 
to work again at its job of analyzing and assessing modern tragedy 
for the benefit of readers, audiences, actors, and playwrights. Our 
tool-chest is a mess. The old Aristotelian implements huddle near 
the top, for they are handled daily; but they are blunted, bent, and 
nicked by long use and misuse. Under them rests the neo-classical 
kit, rusty from long disregard, but possibly not so obsolete as has 
been taken for granted for a century and a half. And churned 
madly through the tangle are the acquisitions since 1800—a for- 
bidding heap of jumbled, overlapping, half-understood or wholly- 
forgotten gadgets, some of which look as if they might be ism- 
detectors and social-significance gauges. It seems more practical not 
to waste energy in selecting which tools to throw away, but it is 
imperative to pick out some that show promise of fitting present 
problems and to put them into better order and repair. And we 
may have to invent some new ones. 

Many of our most-used critical tools are terms with a venerable 
history embracing such a series of redefinings to make them fit 
changing social and literary conditions that, when we try to employ 
them on some stubborn dramaturgical nut, it is like using a chisel 
that has been abused as a wedge and then tinkered somehow into a 
makeshift wrench. Some bystander then asks an innocent or ma- 
licious question—and the familiar wrangle over semantics is on! 
Try to determine something definite about a modern playwright’s 
handling of acts or scenes. These terms meant something very dif- 
ferent to the ancients, but why go back to beginnings? Their 
original uses cannot be restored. Already in Shakespeare’s time con- 
flicting meanings were current and exasperation was growing. 
To-day we either have three acts because of a more recent tradi- 
tion which writers curse while obeying, or a long series of brief 
episodes broken only by a single intermission for the audience to 
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catch a smoke. To reader and audience a scene is a unit of drama 
confined to one time and place; while to writers, directors, and 
actors it may be that, but more usually it means a unit of dialogue 
bounded by recombinations of the speakers on stage—a conception 
oddly similar to the practice of such Renaissance classicists as Ben 
Jonson in calling each such dialogue unit a scene. Do we not need 
a new term here, and now? “Sub-scene” seems a little clumsy, and 
also misleading, for here we have apparently the real creative unit 
in both arts, writing and acting. Would not the time-place “scene” 
be an act if the number of acts were not traditionally restricted? 
Many a modern tragedy in three acts totals five “scenes,” each of 
which is indistinguishable from an act by any sane criticism. Not 
that critics wouldn’t prefer to operate sanely if they could. 


Still, our modern critic may be able to dodge this act and scene 
difficulty. But to attempt his important duty of saying whether a 
given serious drama as written to-day is a worthy tragedy, or a 
tragedy at all, he is likely to reach into his kit for some of the 
classical terms forged by Aristotle and used and abused by the 
Romans and everyone since: a single Action, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; Imitation of life; the Hero with his qualities 
of greatness and goodness and his flaw; Pity and Terror; Catharsis; 
and Poetry and Sublimity of style. Or he may pick up Chorus or 
Irony of Fate. Is any one of these terms in either its original or its 
present condition likely to work satisfactorily on a modern play, 
even on one written by a modern intelligence as far as artistically 
feasible to ancient tragic specifications, a Winterset or a Mourning 
Becomes Electra? To say nothing of a piece of dramaturgic pioneer- 
ing by Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekhov, Shaw, or Arthur Miller. The 
modern critic just has to make the dulled and mangled old tools do 
as well as he can, to meet the demands of his newspaper readers o” 
his drama class. 

It seems futile now to criticize the original designing of these 
tools. There is little enough reason to suppose that the giants of 
ancient criticism were less intelligent than the critics who roam the 
earth to-day, or that the terms they invented did not fit very well 
the drama of their times. Aristotle invented terms to fit Greek 
tragedy; ever since his time, apparently, dramatists have written 
tragedies more or less to fit the terms. Ignorance, misunderstanding, 
and innovation have all contributed through twenty-five centuries 
to the present state of our critical apparatus, until to-day placing 
the blame is far less important than refurbishing the kit. So 
we need not pour scorn on the neo-classical tools respected by the 
age of Racine, Dryden, and the improvers and correctors of Shakes- 
peare. Decorum in characterization and style, the strict Unities, 
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and the requirement of aristocracy for the Hero were rather modi- 
fications of ancient tools than pieces of new design. And not one of 
these three, so popular in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
is entirely useless even to-day. Probably we should paste on new 
labels to escape the odium into which the old ones have fallen, and 
then put them to work on modern tragedies which still contain in 
the tacit standards by which they are written and judged certain 
important traits on which these neo-classical tools can still exert 
some valuable leverages. 

As for modern tools, we have been collecting them for a cen- 
tury and a half without ever throwing any away, and we have far 
more than we know what to do with. Merely to rack them up 
neatly, to see what we do have, to classify, and to recognize dupli- 
cations, though imperative, is no task for a few weeks or a brief 
essay. Here and now I shall merely suggest throwing a fraction of 
them onto little heaps according to the classical and neo-classical 
prototypes from which they seem to be derived, or for which they 
appear to have been designed as substitutes. 


Perhaps onto a pile labeled “Dionysian Worship” I should toss 
the terms used by Maxwell Anderson in asserting modern drama’s 
priestly function; also those employed by the proponents of the 
new Christian drama in France, and by Eric Bentley in arguing 
that drama has no business serving as either an act of worship or a 
political rally. Indeed, critics are beginning a controversy over this 
matter; and more of the old tools are liable to get bent, some on 
dramas and some over heads. 

At the bottom of the next heap will be Aristotle’s single Action 
with a beginning, middle, and end. On this should go the obsolete 
terminology for the sub-plot, no longer used in this day of the single 
story-line; also all tools that have slipped and gouged in our trying 
to criticize the structure of a single act as if it were a full-length 
play, and “‘slices of life” as if they had plots. The new “‘flash-back” 
technique, too—where does that belong, critically speaking, if not 
here? Aristotle knew about folding in pre-play events narratively; 
we now do it dramatically and borrow a term for the trick from 
the cinema. 

“Imitation of Life” seems to be the place for stage illusion, 
already being discussed by Samuel Johnson and his contemporaries; 
and for the “isms”—realism, naturalism, impressionism, expression- 
ism, and the rest. In the theater illusion seems to be of such a psy- 
chological nature that the audience will accept as an artistic imita- 
tion of life techniques of staging life as far apart as the most roman- 
tic fantasy and the grimmest naturalism. In other words, the isms are 
styles of imitation operated within the undefined limits of illusion. 
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The ancient “Hero” is generally the first implement to be 
wielded on a modern tragedy. Since he was engineered to be great 
and also good excepting for a flaw, he has suffered like a kitchen 
knife used for prying open cans and stirring fires, from centuries 
of awkward mechanical operations upon tragedies with heroes 
ranging from kingly hero-villains like Macbeth, great but not good, 
to the genuinely impressive Willy Loman, whose “greatness” and 
“goodness” seem utterly inaccessible by means of Aristotelian con- 
cepts. Arthur Miller, his creator, explains him on the grounds of 
the force of his will to assert to the death his individual integrity 
as a human being; thus he suggests a way for accepting O’Niell’s 
Yank, the Hairy Ape, also as a hero. A new term or two seem de- 
sirable here, and overwhelmingly likely to prove more useful in 
criticizing any modern tragedy artistically worth the trouble than 
anything in stainless steel from that neat new play-set of Marxian 
design for working on Heroes who are not individuals but have their 
greatness from representing the generic Man of the People or 
Worker. Let us place this particular set gently to one side; it con- 
tains some valuable Shaw-built gadgets for use on satirical comedy. 
But it is practically useless for work on tragedy to any critic who 
disbelieves that social-economic propaganda is a serious artistic pur- 
pose. And besides, the Stalinists keep trying to replace all the more 
attractive Marxian tools with left-handed monkey wrenches. 

We place our modern psychological concept empathy under 
“Pity and Terror.” Although fairly new, this tool shows signs of 
excessive wear. We have been making it do the work of a sized set, 
I believe, applying it to at least three kinds of empathy: that of 
author for his creation, that of actor for his role (peace to Stanis- 
lavsky), and that most often meant by the critic when he uses the 
term empathy, of the audience for the character. The modern critic 
must become a tool-maker before he can grapple decisively with 
the problems of sympathetic emotion in modern tragic drama. 
When Anderson says that the playwright must “take sides,” he is 
talking of such a problem. 

The ancient terms Catharsis and Purgation lie next, with not 
a single really modern tool of criticism to help them in the crucial 
job of determining whether a modern tragedy can really be called 
great. With modern tragedies’ extraordinary range of intensities of 
feeling, both in authors’ aims and in effects on audiences, surely we 
could use some new terms shaped for use in this century by both 
reader and playgoer. Are there different degrees of catharsis? Or 
even different kinds? And do playwrights aim at such differences? 
And if so, are their tragedies to be ranked relatively to their inten- 
tions, or absolutely? 
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Aristotle considered a tragic Style to be very important; to him 
it was largely a certain form of poetry. We have to deal with the 
problem of rhythm and image in “poetic prose,” with the question 
whether to use verse at all, or what kinds of verse, and with many 
other stylistic matters, among which expressiveness and dignity 
(“sublimity”) are seriously entangled with our present critical 
troubles over the social standing of the hero—see Anderson’s in- 
genuity in making plausible the poetic expressiveness of his Mio and 
Miriamne—and our modern schizophrenia about democracy and 
decorum. Our critics often say brilliant things on tragic style, but 
the general scene is one of great confusion. We may have enough 
tools; even so the heap is a big one that needs setting in order. 

Decorum of speech and action, as immensely developed by neo- 
classical dramatic criticism, was based on ideas of social class. How 
can such a critical concept be of any importance in our democratic 
United States? Yet I believe our plays are written, staged, and criti- 
cized with standards of decorum constantly in view, assiduously as 
we shun the word itself. Think of a writer at work on a play cen- 
tered upon the young Abraham Lincoln. He is aware that his hero’s 
native speech was at that time an uncouth Southern Indiana dia- 
lect, often ungrammatical and frequently very coarse; but at the 
same time, from his reading and the oratorical conventions of the 
day, on occasion formal and flowery beyond our modern toleration. 
Our playwright knows that he must give his Lincoln lines that fall 
between these disturbingly incongruous extremes. The unspoken 
fact is, he must subdue Abe to our standards of decorum. As the 
hero of the Common Man, Lincoln must speak the common speech, 
or rather an acceptable idealization of the common speech; while 
as a Hero he must wield a language sufficiently dignified and imagi- 
native to indicate potential greatness. Thus Decorum, although no 
longer a reputable term, is still an efficient critical tool. Recom- 
mendation: change its label, but keep it handy. And let us file under 
Decorum our terms for discussing Censorship, too. 

Our re-classification may make it possible to find under that 
reverend sign, “The Unities,” some tools for use on a number of 
important modern plays which demand unusual, “non-realistic” 
forms of staging: Desire Under the Elms, Our Town, The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Death of a Salesman. Neo-classicism knew only one 
way of compressing thé intractable materials of mythical, historical, 
and fictitious narrative into a single time and place, that of begin- 
ning the dramatized action at the point of imminent catastrophe. 
These modern plays I have mentioned, and many others as well, 
show a lively ingenuity for satisfying the same burning urgency for 
artistic compression by new and varied techniques in stagecraft: the 
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removal of the whole facade of a two-story farmhouse, the dis- 
pensing almost altogether with scenery and properties, the treating 
of a play and its scenery as a rehearsal, the skeletonizing of a home 
until its walls and partitions become as transparent as its family’s 
memories and dreams. Perhaps among those I have named The Skin 
of Our Teeth is the least successful; yet since it covers some mil- 
lions of years of the lives of countless generations of mankind in the 
Northern Hemisphere, its achievement of the Unities by means of 
stagecraft is certainly remarkable. 

Two more ancient labels that may serve our purpose are Chorus 
and Irony of Fate. Has the first term accumulated any modern aux- 
iliaries? Our critics habitually peck away with the old one alone, 
whether the modern dramatist employs the classic group of com- 
mentators from outside the action, or a narrator or one or more 
commentators who also take more or less part in the action. Should 
there be a more specific term than “chorus” for Wilder’s village 
editor who comments, narrates, helps set the stage, and enters the 
dialogue as a character? 


The original “Eiron” was a figure in Greek comedy. But such 
term as “irony of fate” and “tragic irony” are very old; and to-day’s 
criticism is greatly concerned with a growing number of dis- 
tinguishable ironies, especially in serious drama. The sorting sharp- 
ening, re-designing, and inventing now going on in the Irony section 
is the liveliest to be observed in any corner of the Criticism Shop. 

That old tool-chest should be about empty; but it still appears 
to contain an impressive accumulation for the criticism of acting 
and stagecraft, two theater arts of which the importance in rela- 
tion to drama as literature has been recognized rather lately. “Illu- 
sion” went onto the Imitation pile, and “empathy” with Pity and 
Terror. Perhaps all of our modern terms of this sort could be 
classified in similar ways if we cared to undertake the profitable 
labor of thinking out their relations to the classical concepts. 

Last of all to emerge is a fragile little device with the odd in- 
scription, “For Reasoning on the Unreasonable.” This must have 
been dreamed up for Fantasies! Should we throw it away? Or just 
put it back and forget it? I cannot think of any great tragedy of the 
past which was intended to be taken by its original audience as a fan- 
tasy, fantastic though the Greek deities and Renaissance ghosts and 
witches seem to us to-day. Does the term fantasy, then, promise to 
be of any service in the criticism of modern tragedy? The Ghost 
Sonata, Dear Brutus, Our Town, The Adding Machine—are they 
fantasies? Are they tragedies? Until our critics can tell us, it seems 
prudent to tag this rather forlorn little gadget, “To be looked into 
at the earliest convenience.” 
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Straightening our aching backs at last, we can survey the rough 
order into which we have thrown our critical tools and begin to 
judge, each critic for himself, what most need doing next. It seems 
to me urgent that these instruments be re-sharpened: hero (and his 
greatness), empathy, catharsis (tragic feeling or effect), style 
(poetry, dignity). As for tragedy itself, at least one new term seems 
desirable, to distinguish the modern tragic problem drame from 
those modern tragedies which acknowledge Aristotelian principles. 
And finally—lest this haphazard survey of critical needs go on for- 
ever—what are we to say to those moderns who scorn the tradi- 
tional, that death is the necessary end of the tragic hero and cite 
modern plays written on the principle that other endings can offer 
a sufficient tragic finality? Some assert that for the hero to live on 
in a state of permanent defeat is sufficient; others reply that this is 
merely misery, not tragedy. In certain cases the necessary element 
might be defined as a moral self-judgment, an act of will, as when 
Lavinia Mannon shuts herself in with the heroic finality which pro- 
vides Mourning Becomes Electra with its tragic close. If none of the 
old terms have availed to settle this minor problem, can we hope 
that any or all of them, in their present condition at least, can solve 
the main one, the defining and ranking of this century’s tragedies? 

Surely we can all agree that this present confusion and over- 
lapping of old and new critical terms has bad effects on students, 
audiences, critics, directors, actors, playwrights—the whole com- 
munity of the drama. For one thing, ill-fitting critical terms seem 
to produce phantom artistic standards which without real existence 
haunt and mislead both the critical and the creative. And yet drama 
cannot survive without real standards; and for the shaping of real 
standards reliable and efficient tools of criticism are necessary, tools 
engineered, tempered, and sharpened to work to those close toler- 
ances of discrimination without which we can have no broad 
tolerances of appreciation. I fear our present tendency, instead, is 
toward confusion worse and worse confounded until twentieth- 
century criticism becomes completely, disgustedly frustrated by not 
knowing what it is talking about and sinks into a sterile apathy, 
none caring why, or even whether, any play is worthy of the proud 
name, Tragedy. 


ay ye 
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Piles I co down the banisters. Down, down, down. Past old 
Gramps’ picture on the dark wall, whisht! And off I jump at the 
brass newelpost with the light at the top of it that used to be a 
gas jet, they say. Must have been funny, those gas lights burning 
at all the dark old corners of Gramps’ dark old house. How I love and 
I love those dark corners, and most of all up on the top landing where 
I have lead soldier battles and my brother sometimes pitches hi 
camp when he goes on marches around the house, because there 
I have a little square window to look out of and see where the sky 
and grass and trees are all glowy-like after it rains real hard and 
I can dream of anything I please, except when I have to go to school 
which I have to do right now. But first, I want to see that golden 
rose by the peony bed. A golden rose sprouting fight out among 
a bunch of red ones! Who ever heard of a thing like that before? 
And wait till old Goodie up at school hears about it. How Ais eyes’ll 
pop out! 

But not through the front door, for there comes crazy old 
Passie Reed to call on Mother. I wish I had time to talk to her. 
She has the craziest, most wonderful answers to anything I ask 
her. And how she likes to talk to me and always inviting my sister 
and me to visit at her house, her tumble-down, weedy old house 
that I’d give all my marbles and a pair of skates to see. Only we 
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never get to go because she always ends up by saying it’s too bad so 
many guests are thronging the grand staircase and we'd better come 
another time when fewer guests are there! And how she likes to 
stand and stand in our back parlor and look at the picture of the 
Arab on his camel in the desert. Only I watched her real close once 
and she doesn’t look at the Arab or the desert, she just kind of stares 
at the blue sky above the Arab and the desert, which I know does 
take up most of the picture. But to stand and stare at it ten minutes 
on end when she’s seen it scillions of times before! And then 
when Mother walks in to see her she turns and sighs and shakes 


her funny old broken hat and says, ah Isobel you are a mathemat- 
ician whereas I am an artist! 


Oh Passie’s a great one and I could talk to her all day, but not 
this day for I must see the golden rose by the peony bed and then 
dash off up the hill to school or I’ll be late. Why she even told me 
one day last summer to treat old Angus McBride with great care 
and consideration because she is sure and sworn certain he is a 
prince in disguise! Well maybe he is, for he’s the one found the 
golden rose, which must be, must be right down past the red peonies 
to the white, and here must be the very bush, and yes, there she is! 


Oh what a beauty! But how funny, coming right out from that 
thick stem with all the red roses on it. Can you beat that? And all 
deep golden glow with dew drops in its folds, for it’s still only a bud, 
a big bud beginning to unfold. Shaped like a bell, with its bottoms 
curled out, and all velvety like our big black cat with green eyes we 
call Oboe because of his funny voice. And how it glistens in the sun- 
shine. With the five little green leaves below. 


How did you ever come to be there, little rose? Ho, hey! You 
shake your head in the breeze. So you don’t know. Well no more do 
I know. Nor why I’m here beside you looking down at you among 
your red-reddy sisters, either. But you’re a honey, a real honey, 
and I hope you will stay a long time with us now you’re here, and 
come back every year, yes every year. And I promise you I'll always 
bring you fat glossy bumble-bees and brown and yellow butterflies 
if you'll just come back every year, so I will. 

But right now I have to hurry on to school or I'll be late. And 
please bear this in mind too, please. I am going to bring my friend 
Goodie back to see you because I know he will be crazy and crazy 
about you. And please remember your manners and nod and sway 
like a good little rose when I introduce him to you. So goodby now, 
and don’t forget to stay right where you are till we get back! 

So through the holly hedge and down the red brick walk I go. 
There’s old Captain Clarke’s place with his greenhouses out back 
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where my brother kicked a football through the roof last year, and 
was old Captain Clarke hopping mad! How he stamp-stomped over 
and told Mother what he thought of us rascals. But then he felt 
funny about it and next day brought us a bunch of little coomquats 
or whatever-you-call-ems from his place down in Florida, and did 
they taste good! I sure would like to go down to Florida some 
day and stand among all those wavy palm trees, and eat oranges and 
bananas and everything right straight off the trees, the way we 
eat crabapples and pumpkin sweets off the trees on the way out 
to go swimming in the sawmill pond. 

Ho, there goes the last bell! But I’m almost there and I can see 
the bank and the line of cedars and there’s the yellow brick of the 
school building, the Martin Graded School Building I had to learn 
to say last month because old Miss Muffly she made us each stand 
up and say it off by heart, and they say she’s a great hand with a 
paddle if you raise cane. But she’s not so very big either, not near 
so big as old Captain Clarke who’s as big as a telephone pole, nor 
not near so big as Mr. Bighead, who’s short and broad compared 
to old Captain Clarke. But his name isn’t Mr. Bighead. We kids 
just call him that because he’s got a big square head and he walks 
round in the schoolrooms with a tramp, tramp, tramp like I don’t 
know what and everyone sits still as a mouse because he’s the super- 
intendent of the town schools and he just comes up on the hill to 
our school once in a while and slips in quiet like into each classroom 
and walks round and watches, and everybody gulps and is very good 
and the teacher Miss Muffly, she turns red and then white and then 
kind of green and is very stiff and polite to all us kids. And if 
he knew we called him Mr. Bighead somebody’d sure get the tar 
whaled out of him alright, I bet. 

But here I go in the hall down past the third grade room and 
into ours (we’re second graders) and gee! I’m just in time for the 
kids are just all sitting down and there’s my seat beside Goodie, 
But where’s Goodie? Oh, if he didn’t come to school today and I 
can’t tell him about the golden rose I’ll go crazy for I want to tell 
him ever so much. But there he is! Hello Goodie, how are you? 

I wish anybody knew Goodie. He’s just my size only he’s got his 
tow hair sticking up all over his head and growing down below his 
ears so it hangs over his raggedy coat collar, and his eyes are all 
green and goggly like the eyes of Jimco the big hoppy-toad that 
lives in the rocks by the red spouting that comes down by the 
laundry room at the back of our house and who comes out and 
blinks after it rains good and hard and is all bumply and green and 
gold and beautiful like he has the sparkle-stones of Mother’s rings 
stuck on his back and all over him. And Goodie’s eyes are just ex- 
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actly up and down and sideways and back and forward exactly like 
old Jimco’s eyes. And every time he goggles at me I could almost die 
for fun and I’d give my best British lead soldiers with the red coats 
on to have goggly eyes like Goodie’s so I could look at everyone and 
give them that funny feeling it gives me when I look at his eyes. 

But here’s the thing about Goodie that nobody has, no sir, 
nobody, not even Jimco nor anybody else I ever heard of. Well yes 
Father says he’s heard of it for he says it runs in families once in 
a long time, I mean maybe often in one family but maybe only one 
family in a hundred, hundred, hundred families. But then Father 
knows everything so he’d be bound to have heard of it somewhere 
because he goes away on trips a lot, and he says it runs in Goodie’s 
family, and I know for a fact one of his brothers has seven toes 
on each foot. Seven toes! And they say one of his sisters has a thumb 
sprouting right square out of the middle of the palm of her hand. 
But I never saw that myself, but that’s what they say. 

But anyway Goodie he’s got only one thumb and one finger on 
each hand! Oh everybody’s got one thumb on each hand, but 
Goodie’s got only one finger on each hand to go with the thumb. 
He shows them to me sometimes and the finger grows over near 
the thumb and all the rest of the end of his hand where I have 
fingers he has a kind of slanty bump that just sort of slants over 
to the one finger that shoots up like the steeple on our church, only 
not that big of course. And he can write with it and do most 
anything with it, and if you drop a marble or a penny through a 
grate if anyone can get it at all it’ll be Goodie, and what wouldn’t 
I give to be able to go home someday and surprise Mother and 
Olympe our cook and everybody with hands just like Goodie’s. Or 
if I could just swap hands like marbles with Goodie, but you can’t 
do that. I guess your hands, they’re something you just got to keep as 
they are. But Mother always tells us kids we’ve got so much to be 
thankful for, and I know poor Goodie, why they’ve got hardly 
enough to eat down at his little house in Sheep Rocks, and oh how 
his eyes goggle when I bring him around to play football in our 
yard and lead soldiers up in the attic and bring out a box of candy 
bars for him to nibble away on! 

But wait till he hears and sees that golden rose that’s sprouting 
in our yard! Goodie, what do you know, in our yard out back 
on one of the bushes of red roses there’s a golden rose sprouting 
just as big as anything! Oh how his eyes nearly drop out of his 
head. Can I see it? Can I see it? says he. Look at him squirm and 
hop up and down on his seat and his eyes are green and green he’s 
that worked up all of a sudden about it. I knew he would be, for of 
all the things at our house he loves the flowers best. 
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But the class has come to order and Miss Muffly is frowning 
at Goodie and me, so I punch him in the ribs and we both straighten 
up and take out our readers to where the sky’s supposed to fall. But 
Goodie can’t sit still for thinking about that golden rose and it’s 
set him off into almost a fit for he’s so worked up and on edge about 
it and whispers can we see it today, can we see it today? And I 
whisper back of course but keep quiet for now! 

But look out everybody! There comes Mr. Bighead through 
the door. Tramp, tramp, tramp, he goes marching down the side 
of the room by the blackboard to the back of the room, his glasses 
which are pinched on his nose a-twinkling by the light from the row 
of windows across the room, but not like the twinkle in old Cap- 
tain Clarke’s eyes. No, these are twinkles from the panes of glass 
of the windows, and the panes get the twinkles from the outside, 
the blue big chunks of outside beyond the windows. 


Good morning sir, says Miss Muffly, turning green, now children 
all say good morning sir to the superintendent, and we all chime 
in good morning sir, and stretch our necks around, and he nods 
and says good morning. 

And would you care to speak to the children sir, asks Miss 
Muffly, and he says why perhaps I will, perhaps I will, and he 
marches forward tramp, tramp, tramp up the center aisle and 
plants himself in front of us all a little to one side of Miss Muffly, 
who is turning from green to red by now. 

Yes I will say a few words to you today children because 
I think it is time for you to begin to realize that you are here to 
prepare for life. You are preparing for life. 

But there goes Goodie with a giggle, and old Mr. Bighead stops 
in mid-word and stares at him, and I punch Goodie in the ribs, 
but he’s all strange and funny and worked up about that golden 
rose, and I know he wants to be out looking at the flowers, not 
sitting here listening to old Mr. Bighead say we are preparing for 
life, which we already know because he’s told us so three times al- 
ready before. 

Yes children, you are preparing for life, he goes on, then scowls 
at Goodie and says, and believe me, some of you have much pre- 
paring to do. And then that crazy Goodie giggles again and Mr. 
Bighead stops saying anything and looks at Goodie, and Mr. Big- 
head’s face turns brown as can be and begins to twist and work 
queer-like so it looks like the carved legs of the big old wood chairs 
in our library at home where father reads and I love to stand quiet- 
like by the curve of the four big windows and look out at the rain 


tearing among the big green maples and come shining-trickling 
down the black trunks. 
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And Mr. Bighead’s voice, all tight and queer, says, and he points 
a shaking finger at little old Goodie, here you there, boy, come up 
here! And Goodie gets up and taggles up to the front of the class 
and everybody is like statues and you could hear a mouse run across 
the floor if he ran across the floor. And Mr. Bighead grabs Goodie 
by the scruff of the neck and shakes him, and Goodie breaks out 
giggling all the more, and Mr. Bighead’s glasses shake and twinkle 
and he shakes Goodie harder and yells at him, what dv you mean by 
laughing at me? And Goodie gulps and giggles again because I know 
he’s so worked up and scared he doesn’t know what to do and he 
is giggling now because he can’t stop giggling anymore. 


And then Mr. Bighead sails into him. First he says nothing and 
does nothing but look down at Goodie as if he had hold of the 
tail of a skunk, and then he holds him out away from himself and 
turns to all of us kids and points at Goodie. Look at him, says he. 
Just look at him. What right has he to be among you clean, decent, 
normal children? Oh, Oh! What is he saying! Oh, my eardrums 
are breaking and I hear a clap of thunder that almost knocks me 
off my seat, and Mr. Bighead is saying, as he turns and points 
at Goodie’s one-fingered hands, look at you! You’re not like these 
other children. You’re not fit to be here. You don’t belong here. 
You’re no good, you little freak, you should be kept at home 
with the rest of your kind! 


And poor Goodie, now he breaks out crying and how the tears 
stream out of his goggly eyes and down his cheeks. And all us kids 
are struck dumb, and my ears are ringing like mad and I feel sick 
and dizzy and hang onto the desk for the room begins to sway 
around me, and Miss Muffly is pale as her white collar and cuffs. 
No! shouts Mr. Bighead, you have no right to be here with these 
other children. And then Goodie breaks loose from Mr. Bighead’s 
hand and runs bawling for the door and goes out all a bundle of 
raggedy clothes, a mop of yellow hair and the tears running out 
of his goggly eyes. And I jump us and chase after him, and Mr. 
Bighead makes for me and yells stop. But I run on out and among 
the trees where we kids make our picnic lunches with bananas and 
songs and the sun shines so bright, and I see Goodie running off 
through the trees as fast as he can leg it, so I chase after him and 
run and run and run till I at last catch up to him down by the old 
brewery and all at once hé falls down on the ground and rolls over on 
his belly and pants and pants like old Tony, my uncle Will’s fox- 
hound after he’s chased a rabbit all over creation. 


Goodie, I say, come on, let’s go see that rose I told you about 
now. Let’s go, let’s go. But Goodie won’t listen. He just lies there 
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and lies there moaning and blubbering, and he won’t come away 
with me, and so I just sit there beside him, and then I say, look here, 
Goodie, that old Mr. Bighead’s crazy as a loon. 

But Goodie, he jumps up all of a sudden and oh his goggly eyes 
look awful and strange and crazier than ever I saw them before and 
he just says real quiet like, leave me be. 

Then I know there’s nothing more to say. I couldn’t if I tried. 
My voice is stuck and won’t talk, like your foot won’t walk when 
it goes to sleep. So all I do is turn and start walking down the hill. 

Down below, the river is all shimmery-shining in the sunlight 
and the hills across the valley are looking all soft and green. The 
sky is clear, clear blue and the white stones of the cemetery look 
like blocks of snow on the bare hillside. And everything is quiet 
as can be. And me climbing down and down with a lump like a 
doorknob in my throat, till I get to the old iron foundry with all 
the rusty hoops lying around. 

Then along the streets I go to home, and through the holly 
hedge and along by the peonies. And it’s right just then that I 
happen to see that rosebush again. The low sun is shining on the 
tippy-top of it over the hedge and the little five-leaf bunches are 
a deep dark green. So I remember how I told that golden rose I would 
be coming back with Goodie, and I go straight over to tell it why 
I couldn’t come back with him as I promised. But when I get there 
I can’t see it at first. So I look closer, and I see where it’s been 
cut out kind of rough-like, for the stem it was growing out of is 
all torn down below where it was, and it is gone. It isn’t there 
anymore. 

I look up just then and see old Angus McBride weeding the 
other side of the peony bed and I call over to him. Hey Angus, 
I say, what’s become of that golden rose you found was sprouting 
out of this red rosebush here? 

Aw, says Angus, kind of growling the way he does when he’s 
grouchy. Tha blitherin auld Passie Reed woman heerd aboot it an 
came usin it as a praytext to be botherin me, so I pu’d it oot o the 
bush an threw it awa. 

Threw it away! I shout. 

I did, says Angus, for ah tell ye lad, tis ane daft woman I can 
nae abide, is tha Passie Reed, an ahm sick o the creature’s daft fancies 
an her nonsense! And he gives a jab at the dirt with his spade and 
spits a stream of tobacco juice at the weeds. 

Threw it away, I think to myself. 

Then I go into the house and up the winding back stairs to the 
dark old corner. Not to think about anything. No. I just want to 
be there. I just want to stand and look out the little square window, 
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look out where the sky and the trees and the grass are all glowy- 
like after it rains real hard. For I feel all numb inside me, as if 
big chunks of ice like those white tombstones up on the hill are 
inside of me. 

But then all of a sudden a funny thing happens. 

I’m so cold inside it almost makes me shiver, and I’m thinking 
of those white tombstones, and that makes me think of the hill 
again. And suddenly like a hot flash I can see old Goodie still sitting 
up there all by himself. I’m just looking at a pine-needly walking- 
stick walking across the window ledge right under my nose, but 
I can see Goodie just as plain as if he was there beside me, and he 
is looking straight at me with his two eyes shining like head-lights. 
And all of a sudden everything unfreezes inside me, and I know 
what I got to do. 

I run down the back stairs and out into the garden. Old Angus 
isn’t around anywhere, but I look high and low and everywhere 
for that golden rose, and after a while I find it tossed in with a bunch 
of weeds by the compost pile. So I take it to the water tap over by the 
spouting where Jimco the hoppy-toad lives, and I wash it off and 
straighten it out real careful, and it doesn’t look so bad. The bud 
is kind of squashed on one side and a petal is torn off and there 
aren’t as many leaves on the stem as I’d like, and the stem is a lot 
too short. But still, it’s alright. It’s still a golden rose. It’s still the 
rose I told Goodie about. 

So I wrap it up in a bundle of grass and lay it inside my shirt. 
Then I leg it through the streets to the old foundry and climb up 
the hill again. 

Everything is all clear and shining like it was before, and the 
sky is ever so blue. But a little breeze is tugging at the hickory-nut 
trees and bushes and grass, and as I come round the hill, I see it 
blowing Goodie’s mop of yellow hair every which way. He’s sitting 
under the tree where I left him, just sitting there, looking out across 
the valley. Then he hears me coming and turns to look. 

He doesn’t say anything. But he doesn’t get up to go away, 
either. So I go over to him and take out the bundle of grass from 
my shirt, and I say to him, here’s that rose I told you about. And 
I hold it out to him. 

But he doesn’t take it. And then I notice he’s sitting on both 
his hands. ° 

It got bunged up a little, I say, but I thought you’d like to 
see it anyway. 

Well I guess he sure would like to see it! Anyways he is staring 
at it with eyes as big as pancakes. And then he gives a kind of grunt 
and says, that come out of a red rose bush? 
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You bet! I say. And he stares at it for a long time. 

Then out slips one of his hands from under him and he takes 
hold of the stem with his thumb and finger, real gentle-like, the 
way he always does, as if be’d break them or something, 

Then he turns it round and round and round, and after a while 
he says to me without looking up, my Uncle Georgie, he buds roses 
out to his place. 

I’ve seen old Angus stick buds in rose bushes, I say, so I bet 
anything your Uncle Georgie can bud that one there. 

I dunno, says Goodie, may be. But I better git goin afore she 
begins to do poorly. And he gets up on his feet and wraps the rose 
up in the grass again real careful-like. 

Where you going? I ask. 

Home, says he. Got to put her in the spring house right off. 
And he tucks it inside his shirt like I did. 

And then I say to him, I going to see you at school tomorrow, 
Goodie? But he doesn’t answer right away. He just keeps his head 
down and fiddles around buttoning up his shirt. Then he stops and 
says, no. 

Where you going then, I say. 

I’m goin out to Uncle Georgie’s place. He’s allus wanted me 
to come out and help with his apples and old Jack the mule and all. 

Well I know all about his Uncle Georgie, and his place way way 
way out across the wilderness other side of Bald Eagle, for every- 
body says he’s a funny old fellow hasn’t been to town in thirty 
years, and knows how to talk to the birds and where to find the 
biggest trout and everything. So I say, you like it real well out at 
your Uncle Georgie’s, don’t you? 

I do, says Goodie. And then he looks up at me for the first time, 
and his goggly eyes have a queer slanty-green light in them away 
deep down. And he says, out at Uncle Georgie’s it’s wide. It’s wide 
open. You can see off. 

What you mean, you can see off, I ask him. 

Why, like this, he says. You can see off. And he lifts his arm 
and points off across the valley with his one-fingered hand. I allus 
like to see off, he says. Wherever I am I like to see off. I ain’t never 
going to be no more where I can’t see way off. 

Then he drops his arm and says, well, I guess I better git goin, 
and he turns away and starts walking along the hillside. 

Goodie! I shout, and he stops and looks back. If your Uncle 
Georgie gets it budded alright, you going to let me know about it? 

Sure, says he. I goin to huckster. I goin to bring fresh stuff in 
to town for Uncle Georgie. I'll let you know. 


Good! I yell. Solong, Goodie. 
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Solong, he calls back, and then he turns and goes on along the 
hill and around the bend out of sight, with his tow-head ablowing 
like a house afire. 

Then I turn too, and I look off along the line of hickery-nut 
trees with their branches all aspringing and aswaying and adancing 
in the breeze and their leaves all twinkling like mad in the sunshine. 
And I want to swing on them and swing on them, and swing out 
over the valley and over the schoolhouse and old Mr. Bighead and 
— houses and the churchsteeples and away off to I don’t know 
where. 

But of course I don’t. I just start walking down the hill to the 
old foundry and on through the streets to home. 

Just the same, nothing looks to me just the way it did before. 
Nothing ever happened like happened this day to me before. And 
I stop under a big locust tree and take a deep-deepy breath of air. 
It’s a real funny thing, even that breath of air feels different than 
a breath of air ever felt before. And as I go on down the street by 
old Captain Clarke’s house, I suddenly think, maybe it’s me. Maybe 
I’m not just the same anymore. 


Well, may be. 
ay ye 


ROBERT OVERSTREET 


For A Friend Younger Than I 


Sophistication 

for which you have too much enthusiasm 

is literally the ‘istication’ of sophism 

(maybe the rape of wisdom) 

if you will allow me to express myself in such a 
heavy-handed manner. 

The definition of the word: 

misrepresentation, deception by sophistry, lack 
of simplicity, 

adulteration. 

Sophistry 

for what interest you may have here: 

specious but fallacious reasoning, unsound argument. 

Specious: 

appearing well at first sight. 

I — I have put across my point without hurting you. 

And so 





B. L. ULLMAN 
WALTER ALLEN, JR. 


A Goodly Heritage 


Greek and Latin Authors 
in English Translation 


Tu WORLD Has become familiar with substitutes: synthetic for 
natural rubber, a cereal drink for coffee, oleomargarine for butter, 
paper towels for those made of cotton or linen. The substitute has 
some advantages over the original, and some disadvantages. In assert- 
ing the superiority of coffee over a substitute, one should not over- 
look the fact that some persons cannot drink coffee. Even if one 
has what may seem to be an unreasonable preference for butter (as 
one of the authors of this article confesses he has), he can see that 
margarine has the advantage of cheapness, at least. So it is with the 
commodity discussed in this article: courses in the Greek and Latin 
Classics in translation as compared with their study in the original. 

Translation courses in the Classics were begun by Classics pro- 
fessors many years ago when the requirement of Greek and Latin 
for the A.B. degree began to be relaxed. The feeling was that if 
students were no longer to come into direct contact with the great 
literatures of Greece and Rome, which have so markedly affected 
our culture, then they should have a chance at least to make the 
acquaintance of these literatures in English translation. In some 
colleges these courses have flourished, in others they have not. There 
are still some colleges where they are not taught at all. That is why 
the idea of such courses seems new to many persons. One of the 
writers of this article taught a course in Greek drama in English 
over twenty-five years ago, but he had no feeling at that time that 
he was undertaking something novel. 

In some institutions general concern among the faculty was 
caused by the realization, after curriculum changes left a real 
gap, that students need the literary and humanistic background 
derived from the study of the ancient languages in the original. 
Several of these institutions, recognizing that they cannot turn the 
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clock back however much they might regret hasty or ill-advised 
curriculum changes, have used translation courses as an alternative 
to language study. Probably no one would claim that such courses 
are an adequate substitute for study of the ancient languages in 
the original, and they raise some serious administrative problems. 
Some professors are not able to teach this type of course, and prob- 
ably more do not wish to, since it is so alien to their training. At 
any rate, there is a widespread feeling that in some way more 
students should know something about the sources of our Western 
civilization. 

There are some marked advantages to these courses. They help 
to provide a proper background for students in the other human- 
istic fields, at least to the point of keeping them from errors and 
misstatements about antiquity. They compensate in part for the 
absence of the former type of training which once produced edu- 


cated men of a mutual idiom and of a common background and 
culture. 


Such courses can be taught in numerous ways, and it is generally 
true that they have been adapted to local conditions. In some in- 
stances the courses are purely literary, although usually it is neces- 
sary even so to introduce the main currents of thought and life 
if not the bare outline of the history. In other cases there is a larger 
admixture of history, with the literature used as source material as 
well as for its own sake. A third possibility is the course which 
stresses the civilization, subordinating both the history and the lit- 
erature, and placing stress on such matters as religion, philosophy, 
and public and private life. The size of the staff normally dictates 
whether a department is limited in its offerings to survey courses 
or is enabled to offer more specialized courses as well. 

Translation courses and language courses do not compete with 
each other, but rather they supplement each other. The possibility 
of reading much more widely in English translation has led to new 
insights. The slow pace of reading in the original has been much 
criticized, and with some justice. On the other hand, some poetry is 
so fragile that it is shattered into bits when transferred from its 
native habitat to a foreign setting. It has been said that slow-reading 
students of the ancient Classics cannot see the forest for the trees. 
But what is a forest if not trees? And how about not seeing the 
trees for the forest? Is it not worthwhile to stop to admire a tall, 
straight pine, a sturdy, majestic oak, or a gnarled olive that seems 
to portray the writhing agony of a twisted soul? Even English 
poetry must be read slowly. Robert Frost reminded this campus a 
year or two ago that poetry cannot be appreciated by riffling the 
leaves and running down the center of the page. Ancient prose too 
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demands careful reading. The prose authors of antiquity were such 
conscious stylists that often the historians and philosophers, regard- 
ing themselves as literary men as much as scientists, deliberately 
gave a flavor to their work which is as significant as the narrative. 

The most serious problem connected with these courses is the 
discovery of suitable translations. It is, in fact, a hopeless problem, 
for no modern author can produce a really adequate translation of 
the Iliad, for example, unless he is himself another Homer. In the 
case of the Iliad, however, the recent production of so many inex- 
pensive pocket editions makes it possible to use concurrently two 
different translations, one in verse and one in prose, so that the 
class clearly understands that what Homer sang is not literally what 
is reported by one translator or the other, but actually something 
different and greater. Dryden and Pope and Cowper and Bryant and 
other poets tried their hands at translating Classical poets into Eng- 
lish verse; this tradition has been kept up by William Ellery 
Leonard’s verse translation of Lucretius, Rolfe Humphries’ of the 
Aeneid, C. Day Lewis’ of the Georgics—and Lewis now has in pros- 
pect a translation of the Aeneid. 

Not only is difficulty caused by the fact that a translation can 
never precisely represent either the language or the thought of the 
original Latin and Greek; the translators also have ideas of their 
own which do not necessarily prove helpful. The simplest type of 
this sort of thing is exemplified in some of the more modern and 
excellent British translations, which occasionally by turns of phrase 
furnish unintentional humor to American undergraduates. E. V. 
Rieu, the popular and able translator of the Iliad (1950), occasion- 
ally confronts us with a puzzler like: ‘“‘Hector, once he had laid hold 
of the ship, never let go, but kept his hands on the mascot at the 
stern and shouted to the Trojans.” Sometimes the poetical trans- 
lators change the original too much, either from the necessities 
of their own versification or to substantiate their particular theories 
of literature and literary criticism. : 

An added danger can readily be observed in the case of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, about which no authoritative statement can be made 
in any respect solely on the basis of a translation. The nature of 
the original of the Poetics is such that any translation is also partially 
an interpretation, as some translators have made clear, and the 
unwary reader of a translation may often be basing his conclu- 
sions less on what Aristotle said than on the extra verbiage the 
translator had to include in order to attain intelligible English. 

Our published translations cause other difficulties. For one thing 
the barriers of language are not entirely burned away when the 
literature is read in English. Linguistic difficulties impede the read- 
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ing of many English authors, not merely Chaucer or Shakespeare 
but even the current output. Some translators of the Classics seem 
to have conspired to make their versions as difficult as possible. Let 
us quote a passage from Gilbert Murray’s translation of a play of 
Sophocles: 

How now, assassin? Walking at my gate 

With eye undimmed, thou plotter demonstrate 

Against this life, and robber of my crown? 


God help thee! Me! What was it set me down 
Thy butt? 


We submit that this is unintelligible even to a college student. 


Another complaint about English versions. Why are they not 
written in idiomatic English? Why are so many of them in stilted 
language? Why do translators think they must salt their dull style 
with a few words taken from the King James version of the Bible— 
words like ‘verily,’ and ‘forsooth,’ for instance? Then again, some 
published translations are actually no better than the awkward 
products of pupils in a high-school class in elementary Latin. Here 
is an example taken at random from a printed translation of Livy: 


When the counsuls, employing sufficient diligence in exploring 
the road in pursuit of the Carthaginian, had arrived at Cannae, where 
they had the enemy in sight of them, having divided their forces, they 
fortify two camps with nearly the same interval as before, at Geronium. 


An important task confronting the next generation of Classical 
scholars is to produce new translations in intelligible, idiomatic, cur- 
rent English. We have, to be sure, the Loeb Classical Library, with 
its translations of scores of Greek and Roman Classics, but the 
translations are of varying merit. This series, which has the Greek 
or Latin text on one page and the English translation opposite it, 
was initiated primarily with the thought that mature persons whose 
Greek and Latin had become rusty might use the English transla- 
tion as sandpaper, so to speak, to remove the rust. The existence of 
this series suggests another possibility, that of combining the inten- 
sive study of the ancient literatures in the original with extensive 
reading of translations. Not enough has been done formally by 


way of experimenting with this plan to see how practicable it 
would be. 


From what has been said and from other considerations it follows 
that translation courses can be taught only by those who know 
the ancient languages and who are actively pursuing their study and 
research in them, persons who can correct mistakes and explain 
ambiguities by referring to the original. 


Courses in translation are most satisfactorily taught when they 
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are highly individualized and employ a strongly personalized variety 
of teaching. Any danger of merely exhibiting professorial idio- 
syncrasies is easily removed by the use of extensive reading lists, 
which permit and encourage the class to seek the established and 
published points of view. But room for the individual development 
by the professor is needful because both the approach to the course 
and the content of it are different from those inculcated by his 
graduate study in the languages. It is also vital to understand that 
when a student takes a course in translation, he sees the material 
through the mind of the teacher. Such courses throw a great bur- 
den on the instructor, who must fill in the areas which the trans- 
lation renders dim, and who must try to transmit the results of 
professional scholarship. Very often the teacher finds he must be 
highly adaptable, since he will be working in areas which are beyond 
his usual specialty and in more fields than he would normally expect 
to master. 

Since translation courses present the great literatures and achieve- 
ments of Greece and Rome in a broad way to students who other- 
wise might be totally unaware of this important field, student 
reactions to them are unusually interesting. These reactions are 
regularly gratifying, even causing a surprising number of students 
to take up an ancient language belatedly, upon realization of the 
shortcomings of their education without one. Another real, but 
more indefinite, result of such courses is that the increase in the 
number of students on any campus who are informed about an- 
tiquity creates an atmosphere more favorable to its study. For one 
thing, this atmosphere combats the outmoded notions that the study 
of Latin is merely the study of grammar and Caesar and nothing 
more, and that Greek is a queer language in which the New Testa- 
ment was inconveniently written. 

Especially striking is the reaction of students, particularly those 
who are completely without Greek and Latin, when they come into 
contact with the first-rate literature and the highly developed 
culture and ideals of antiquity. They had expected something sim- 
ple and primitive because the period is ancient and “pagan.” They 
are astonished to learn that they should build on the work of pre- 
vious generations, that progress is not measured solely by the passage 
of time. We recall the story of the man in Tennessee who bought 
a 35-cent translation of the Odyssey and wrote the publishers: 
“Just read “The Odyssey,’ and boy can that guy Homer writel 
Have you got any more by him?” Incidentally translations of Homer 
and Virgil are in the best-seller class. 

The Classics Department at the University of North Carolina 
has found, in conferences at professional meetings on this type 
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of course, that it is actually in advance of departments at most other 
institutions. That condition is not at all surprising since the depart- 
ment was an early pioneer in this effort to employ every possible 
means to disseminate Classical knowledge. For many years the 
standard textbooks for survey courses in Greek and Latin literature 
in translation were the two by the late Professors Howe and Harrer 
(1924). For a few years they were out of print, and then the pub- 
lishers decided to reissue them in revised form. Professor Epps’ re- 
vision of the Greek Literature appeared in 1948, and Professor 
Suskin has undertaken the revision of the Latin Literature. 

Part of the history of the Classical tradition for over four cen- 
turies has been the production of a multitude of translations of 
Classical authors into all the modern languages. The numerous 
translations of some individual authors which continue to appear in 
English alone demonstrate continued popular interest as well as the 
impossibility of attaining an exact equivalent of the original. Yet 
in spite of the limitations of translations, students not infrequently 
testify to their value in giving a more adequate perspective of our 
own civilization and culture in these times when such an outlook is 
sorely needed. 


ST ye 


FRED SPRINGER-MILLER 


Last Spring 


You can’t do anything in cold blood, 

facing a constant spring, stuck in the mud, 
waiting for the warm flood 

to expand the element and much more. 

Last spring the trout ranged farther on the shore 
than they’d ever gone before, 

eating exotic foods, and having fed 

I feel the long grass stream about my head 
and a warm heart beating. 
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JUDAH M. TURKAT 


Avishag 


Brought before the King 
She carried the tray 

Lit the lamp and conversed 
With him till he slept 
Dressed in fur and silk 

Or dozed resting in her lap 
While shadows drifted 


Back and forth on the windowpanes. 


But what a price 

In moonless nights 

And melancholy days 

Fields bare and no young man 
Running to cross the creek 
To cast a spell on her. 


Will it never cease 

This infernal rain? 

Will it never stop 

This crackling of the logs 
And sleeper’s breath 
Ripping at her ribs? 


The old man on the sofa stirred 
Raised his head, blinked drowsily 
And crumpled like the settled ash 
Tangling her black hair. 


HAL SIEBER 


Silhouette 


New Year’s Eve, 1950 


We buried Shaw and Gustav. Let us bury 
Fear. 

And while the busy Toynbees worry 
How they will record the year, 

Let us go to an oasis, Silhouette. 
Tomorrow has two faces, Silhouette. 


JOHN ATKINS 
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Way ARE THEY all so different, Ronny wondered. Just ordinary 
men and women; but they weren’t ordinary. That was the thing 
that excited him, even irritated him. You could tell them all apart 
quite easily. Some of the differences were obvious to anyone. Some 
were tall, some were short; some had loud voices, some almost 
purred; some had whiskers, more had no fluff at all. It was this, 
above everything, that fascinated him. What was the meaning of 
whiskers? Why were there such things? What were they for? 
Everything else he could think of—arms, legs, noses, eyes—were 
there for a good reason. But what reason could there be for 
whiskers? 

When Ronny wasn’t playing with his friends he liked to sit or 
kneel on the window seat, puzzling out the answers to these and 
kindred questions. Everyday things, but no one takes any notice of 
them. He had tried, when younger, to sound his parents and his 
uncle on these matters, but they always laughed and put him off 
with a joke. Why did they hide things from him? Were they afraid? 
Or were they ashamed to admit they didn’t know? 

And so, keeping step with his increasing bewilderment, the 
mystery of whiskers began to dominate his mental life. You couldn’t 
ignore them. You might try and forget them, but suddenly they 
would confront you through the window, in the street, even at 
the door! 

One day he noticed a rather grave, elderly postman with a 
yellow-tinged white moustache come slowly up the steps, drop 
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some letters in the box and give he postman’s rat-tat-tat. He was 
rather sombre, as though he were passing on a message of disaster 
or warning. There was nothing in that to arouse wonder, although 
Ronny felt an immense sadness come over him as he watched the 
old man continue down the road, climbing three steps at each 
house and giving his message with its dismal note of heraldry. But 
on the following day Ronny’s knees stiffened on the hard window 
seat as he saw the postman pass the window. Had it not been for 
the blue uniform and the peaked cap he would have been unrecog- 
nizable. He looked many years younger, seemed taller and slimmer, 
and certainly was more sprightly, for he gave a little jump as he 
went up the steps, missing one entirely; but what was so remark- 
able—so enormously significant—was the absence of his mous- 
tache. Ronny felt his own chin thoughtfully, possibly wondering if 
it might not have sprouted in compensation, and for the first time 
in his life he experienced a new emotion that made him tremble; 
what it was he couldn’t possibly define. He suddenly felt oppressed 
with that terrible sense of loss or incompleteness we all know. 

He slid off the seat, trotted out into the hall and into the kitchen 
where his mother was washing up. Full of his discovery he blurted 
out, “Funny postman! One day he have whiskers and another one 
day he have no whiskers!” 

His mother laughed and told him to go out and play. He needed 
fresh air, she said. So he ran out and found Jimmy Lane and Bertie 
Moss up the road. At first he thought of sharing his discovery with 
them but by the time he reached them he had changed his mind. 
He was feeling a little bitter toward people, the way they ignored 
unusual and inexplicable things and kept on chattering about the 
obvious things. So he played Marvels with them. 

Marvels was Bertie’s invention. Bertie was a very dark and 
slender boy, undersized and averse to rough games. He didn’t get 
on with most boys, mostly because he played the piano so well. 
After hearing him play a nocturne faultlessly while they were still 
suffering agonies and fits of bad temper over their scales, they used 
to sneer at his delicate hands, calling them “girl’s hands.” Marvels 
was a simple game, and Bertie would always have won if it had been 
that kind of game. But Jimmy and Ronny agreed that there 
should be no winners. All you had to do was think up something 
sufficiently marvelous to take the breath away. Jimmy’s attempts 
were very clumsy and Ronny’s not much better, but Bertie could 
think of a really staggering monstrosity as easily as he could play 
Chopin. 

Ronny hugged his discovery, and his Marvel fell flat. Nothing 
would induce him to say a word about the postman to his friends. 
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He was tempted because the miracle had been so fabulous, so in- 
explicable. But no! Once before he had tried to arouse their interest 
in this mystery, and their response had caused him bitter anguish. 
“Why is it,” he had asked, “that men have whiskers? I can’t see 
the use of them.” 

Jimmy screamed with laughter. Bertie put his head on one side, 
pursed his lips, and stared at him like an elder brother. It had been 
humiliating. Was there something he ought to know but didn’t 
know? He turned angrily on Jimmy. 

“All right; laugh, laugh! That’s all you can do! But can you tell 
me the answer?” 

“Why, every man grows whiskers,” Jimmy answered, still splut- 
tering. “Unless he shaves ’em off, of course.” 

“That doesn’t tell me why, cuckoo,” Ronny said scornfully. 
How he would like to throw something at Jimmy’s silly face! “You 
don’t know but you daren’t say so.” 

Jimmy suddenly became serious. “You don’t know anything,” 
he said. ““You’re worse than a girl!” 

Ronny felt tears coming, the proof of his girlhood, and fought 
them back. It was unbearable to be spoken to like that by this ignor- 
ant lout, for that was all he was. In desperation he turned to 
Bertie, who was still looking at him in that queer, grown-up way, 
shaking his head slowly and clucking as though Ronny were a 
problem child and he didn’t know what to do with him. 

“You need’nt look so cocky,” Ronny shouted. “I bet you don’t 
know either.” 

Bertie loved to infuriate Ronny when he had lost his temper. 
““My dear child,” he drawled, “you’re much too young! It’s glands, 
you know. But wait till you’re older.” 

Ronny turned abruptly and walked away stiffly, He wanted 
to run, but he walked. He wanted to cry, but he bit his lips and 
held his breath. Behind him he heard Jimmy’s horrible cackle. 
Wildly he kept saying to himself, “they’re not friends, they’re not 
friends.”” He wanted to decide he could do without them, which 
he couldn’t. But he did decide to keep whiskers to himself in the 
future. 

A few weeks later he was at the window seat wondering whether 
Christmas Day was always as dull as this one, when he felt every- 
thing slump inside him and his flesh go cold and hard. For passing 
the house, on the other side of the road, was a boy—he must have 
been a boy, for he wore short trousers and socks with blue tops— 
but on his head was a white paper cap and hanging from his chin, 
a long, brown beard! Ronny knew that this was the most horrible 
thing he had ever seen, and he also knew why whiskers were so 
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important; for while on a man they were natural and even imposing, 
on a boy they were a tragedy worse than a humpback or a clubfoot. 
He burst into tears and ran to his mother. 

Since he was obviously upset she took more notice of him this 
time, and between sobs he told her his story. Again she started to 
laugh, but when she saw the fear in his eyes she stopped and said, 
very soothingly, “It’s nothing to worry about, Ronny. It wasn’t a 
real beard, you see.” 

““You—you don’t believe me,” he cried in a little, strangled 
voice. 

“Of course I do, dear. But you mustn’t let a little thing like 
that upset you.” 

“It’s not little. It’s—it’s important. I know it is, I always have.” 

“But what do you mean, darling?” 

*"I—oh, I can’t explain. It’s something I know.” 

“Well, perhaps it is important, dear, but all I said is you shouldn’t 
get so upset.” 

Fiercely he said, “Oh, you don’t care! None of you care! I wish 
I could make you care!” 

He clenched his fists, closed his eyes and, risking the torture, 
saw once more, but this time in his imagination, the boy with the 
long brown beard. This time he saw it more clearly and he gasped 
out, “It was real. It was like a—like a rat. Yes, a rat hanging from 
his chin!” 

His mother didn’t know what to do. So she simply said, “Oh 
come, Ronny, you mustn’t get so worked up! What a horrible thing 
to think of!” 

Then he had an idea and rushed out of the house. Up the road 
he saw his two friends. They were squatting on their heels, playing 
with something on the ground. He ran up to them and shouted, 
“Let’s play Marvels!” 

Jimmy hated Marvels because he was so bad at it. He usually 
consented to play only when there was nothing else to do. ““We don’t 
want to play Marvels,” he said. “Look, Ronny, we got a mouse.” 

Ronny looked down and saw a tiny cylinder of fur with ears 
that seemed too big and with little feet clutched in the air, as though 
frozen. 

““We must play Marvels,” he said, afraid they would refuse. 

Bertie got up. He knew Ronny had an important Marvel to 
reveal. Like a showman he said to Jimmy, “Go on, you begin.” 

Jimmy went red, fumbled and faltered, and then said, “Oh, I 
dunno. I saw a man as tall as that house, with hands like—like, well 
—like notice-boards.” 

“A miserable Marvel,” said Bertie. His eyes were scornful as 
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he looked very deliberately at the agent’s board in the garden of 
No. 32. Then without stopping to think he said, “I saw the Devil 
sitting on top of the sun and the Lord God Almighty on his knees 
before him, crying, ‘Just one more chance, yer honour, just one 
more chance!’ ” 

Jimmy and Ronny stared at him, shocked and frightened by 
the blasphemy. Bertie looked coolly at Ronny and said, “Now 
yours.” 

Ronny looked very solemn, and said slowly and distinctly, “I 
saw a boy in short trousers with along brown beard reaching to 
his knees.” 

Jimmy shrieked with laughter. “I bet it tickled,” he shouted. 
But Bertie had bent down and was doing something they couldn’t 
see, for he had his back to them. 

Ronny looked at him to see what effect his Marvel had had. Then 
he screamed and started running home as fast as he could. Bertie 
was standing with his lips bulging out, and fixed between the upper 
lip and his nose was the mouse! 


a, ye 


JOHN NIXON, JR. 


Time, the Dark Sexton 


Without my approval and to my indefinite sorrow, 
Time, the dark sexton, with his omnipotent spade 

Is burying dreams. To my indefinite horror, 

I note they include some of mine unapparently dead. 


Not blithe is the song of shovel and clod. Not merry 
The futile refrain that my heart sings. I would go, 
But the grimly hospitable walls of the cemetery 
And the smiling graves and the sexton tell me no. 


Chief mourner, I watch while the thirsty gash in the planet 
Swallows the days I relinquish without a tear— 

With only a vague chill, steadied against the granite 

Shaft of tomorrow that I shall never rear. 








WOLFGANG BERNARD FLEISHMANN 


Proust: 


du Temps perdu 


Tez sTRUCTURE of Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu rep- 
resents a methodical inquiry into time and its dimensions. As Proust 
states in Time Refound, this is no roman a clef. It is an attempt to 
create universal figures out of individual men, and to synthesize 
particular characteristics into general features. Large questions are 
posed in the context. 


It is not until the second part of Time Refound that Proust 
reveals, behind the objective cast of his reflections on human nature, 
his principium primum: the idea of duration. One must under- 
stand Amschauung in order to understand Kant, and cogifo in order 
to understand Descartes. Time is the cornerstone of Remembrance 
of Things Past. Proust divides human existence into five parts: 
society, ideas and intellect, love, art, death; he reunifies these in his 
concept of time. 


Society is, for Proust, a gigantic homogeneous organism com- 
posed of individual cells. While differences may exist between indi- 
viduals, they are connected in an organic unity, and the psycho- 
logical laws of their conduct remain the same as for the society as a 
whole. War, for example, is a monstrous enlargement of a lovers’ 
quarrel and is waged on the same psychological principles. Except 
in a calamity like love or war, in which the organisms “come out of 
themselves,” it is habit that controls the actions of the individual 
and of the whole, and distinguishes the different “classes” of society. 
Calamity, and calamity alone, can effect change. It is love and war, 
in the Remembrance of Things Past, that cause motion in any 
direction. 


Proust chose the interpenetration of the decadent aristocratic 
society and the up-and-coming bourgeoisie as the clearest illustra- 
tion of how such changes may come about. In the Remembrance 
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of Things Past, we find a Mme. Verdurin becoming Princesse de 
Guermantes; an Odette Swan, Mme. St. Loup; and on the other 
hand, a Duchesse de Guermantes becoming “Mme. Verdurin” and 
a Swann bowing to Mme. Bontemps. Only the calamities, passions, 
and desires of man lead him to a change of station. Yet the force 
behind even these movers is time. 


With the passing of time the aristocracy degenerated into a 
merely “formal” society. Yet man is a creature of habit. Had not 
love impelled aristocrats to seek out the “different” bourgeois and 
bourgeoises, these aristocrats would not have changed. According 
to Proust, the lover becomes like the beloved in order to please him, 
and thus takes on a new habit. The conception of time as an inward 
mover of these passions clarifies the issue. For are not the bour- 
geois moving along a road leading “back” to old traditions, and is 
not the aristocracy, impelled by passion, moving “forward” in the 
stream of time? 


Time is intimately connected with the faculty of memory and 
perception. Purely intellectual concepts are dealt with objectively 
by the intellect and almost never constitute a part of the subcon- 
scious storehouse. Sense impressions, on the other hand, enter a 
sensitive mind with the color and ambiance of their surroundings. 
When a color, an odor, or a sound is perceived for a second time, it 
can be re-seen, re-tasted, or re-heard in its original context. 

The role of time in this process is two-fold. Memory extends 
into the past, and the remembered image projects into the present 
consciousness. We ourselves are transported to the moment of the 
impression, and the moment is brought to us. 

For Albertine, Marcel was fixed in time, but for him she was “‘a 
goddess of time.” The person we are in love with controls our time. 
We are attracted, as Marcel was on the beach of Balbec, primarily 
by a sense impression that awakens our desire. This impression of 
the beloved is not, like our other sense impressions, merely stored 
up, but is expanded by other impressions. From the wealth of 
stored-up impressions recalled by his passion, he forms a new time, 
an Albertine-time that begins with the girl on the beach. Marcel, 
so to speak, projects Albertine into all points of time when she was 
not with him. 

Time created by jealousy is of a very special kind. The lover 
desires not only to possess the beloved, but her memory as well. 
Because he wants to know what the beloved did at every given time, 
in any given place of her existence, he attempts to “remember” 
these himself. 

All it is really possible for a lover to do is to attempt to awaken 
the memory of the beloved and fill his own reminiscence with hers. 
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But Albertine might well have wished not to hurt her lover, and 
Odette, out of love or shrewdness, kept her harlotry from Swann. 
How desperate is the case of the lover who wishes to stir the be- 
loved’s memory. Even if a Rachel, an Odette, or a Gilberte tells her 
lover words that presume to be memories, there is no way of finding 
out whether these are lies. Our own memory cannot lie to us unless 
we deliberately intellectualize an impression into something differ- 
ent from our perception of it. But there is no way of verifying 
another’s words, for we do not possess the other’s habits, memory, 
and intellect. 


Yet the filling out of the beloved’s time is not always painful. 
If Marcel is bored with Albertine as she appears to him in the 
present, he can always remember her as she was in other points of 
time. And since he knows that she must remember the time that 
they shared, he can speculate on her memories. 


Jealousy alone keeps love alive. We probe the beloved’s sub- 
conscious; we are jealous of her doings at other times and other 
places. The only way in which Marcel can keep Albertine is in 
captivity. He isolates her from any time but his own. In order to 
possess Albertine completely, Marcel attempts to stop time; as he 
admits himself, this is impossible. 

When love dies, the time-process which it has engendered also 
submits to a gradual deterioration. The person of the beloved, the 
giant which we have mentally constructed and which lies over all 
the times and places which we suspect the beloved of having occu- 
pied, still remains alive; but we, like Swann, gradually make her 
shrink to our own dimensions. For a time, Swann was still extremely 
happy to have Odette with him, and still thought it worth while 
to be jealous of her. But soon, through force of habit, he ceased to 
have interest in Odette’s activities. Yet he still has memories enough 
of the time of his extreme jealousy to treat Odette as if he cared 
just as much for her as before. Even when he falls in love with 
another woman, he pretends to Odette that he loves only her. This 
is perhaps what one understands by a happy marriage. 

With Marcel and Albertine, on the other hand, the case is dif- 
ferent. The beloved herself has died and her presence has come to a 
stop. The greatest cause of Marcel’s anguish is not the vanishing of 
the person herself, who was almost indifferent to him; it was that 
the empirical research he had conducted on his prisoner, the attempt 
to penetrate her memory, had definitely stopped. At first he at- 
tempts to conduct his probe as if Albertine were still alive. Then 
he awakes to the realization that all he had of Albertine, all that 
he cared for in her, was her memories. This serves as a consolation 
for Marcel; and when he realizes how similar his love for Albertine 
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has been to his love for Gilberte, and how easily another woman 
might have taken either’s place, his specific interest in the captive 
stops. He feels a proportional decline in the person that he had 
been while he loved Albertine; she had been his whole memory, his 
whole time. Music or painting was valuable only if it had been 
heard or seen with her; the entire language in which Marcel thought 
was only a symbolic veil through which he had gazed at Albertine’s 
pc 2 Marcel himself feels that the lover of Albertine has died 
with her. 


And after all, he reminds himself later, what is death itself 
other than a cessation of habit, of memory, of intellect, of desire? 
Falling out of love is a microcosmic image of death. When we fall in 
love again, a completely new combination of memory, time, habit, 
and intellect is born in us. 

But is it so entirely new? Are we not the same individual, even 
in the new love? Do we not caress our beloved in the same way? 
Perhaps the gap between one love-affair and the next is an image of 
eternity. Perhaps after physical death, the soul remains and carries 
from one life to another its own substratum of individual sub- 
stance. Perhaps the sense-impressions which any life receives, and 
the private time created from them, are only an accident of the 
soul, which itself is carried on the stream of eternity. Time would 
then be a force higher than death itself. 

The validity of an artistic work, for Proust, is determined by 
the degree to which it penetrates the depths of the author’s sub- 
conscious. For only memory can apprehend true reality. The high 
position which art is given in The Remembrance of Things Past is 
merited, because art is the unique communication of reminiscence. 
Only through painting, poetry, music, or sculpture can the artist 
hope to capture what he sees with the mind’s eye of his memory. 
A good work of art is a reminiscence translated into the world of 
appearances. 

Since art represents the only reality which man can project into 
the physical world, it lends duration to memory and love. Art is 
truly immortal because it is within the secure grasp of the senses 
and is at the same time the image of the most deeply felt sensations, 
brought to light by the secret springs of memory. It is only truly 
remembered things that lend themselves to immortal works of art. 
For this reason, all art “for a purpose”—Zola’s naturalism, Huys- 
mans’ satanism, the religious paintings of Delacroix (to give only 
French examples) —is to be condemned as bad art, aimed at effect in 
the world of appearances. 

One difficulty enters into the application of Proust’s aesthetic 
principle: how can we know that an artist has communicated his 
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true memories to us? We have to fall in love with a work of art in 
order to know it, even though we can never completely know the 
memory of the beloved. 

We have seen how time acts as a directional force in the evolu- 
tion of human society, how it is created and made flexible by the 
process of memory, how it acquires its special value in love, lends 
hope to death, and becomes fixed and eternal in art. 

Proust saw the whole of human existence as a problem of time. 
One may perhaps express his thought by positing five levels of time. 
The first level is simple chronological time, by which society sets 
its watch. It receives only slight impact from the deeper time, which 
generally manifests itself in the change of manners and states which 
we call history. The second level of time still depends on chron- 
ological time; one might call it the memory-level. Man has the 
power, through its use, to bring experiences from his past and make 
them co-exist with the present. The third level of duration, the 
love- or life-time, hinges only incidentally upon chronology. It is 
the time which an individual makes for himself in a state of anxiety, 
such as love. In the striving for an object, he builds a spatial- 
temporal universe about it. This time is limited only by decay and 
death. The fourth level of time is the time of our life-span. In a 
materialistic philosophy, this time is the duration of the physical 
organism. For Proust, it may have been the duration of the soul. 
The fifth and highest level of time is the duration of an immortal 
work of art. 

In closing, I wish to point out how closely Proust, in his time- 
concept, follows the tradition of Western philosophy. Proust’s 
statements may be found in Bergson’s Time and Free Will and in 
Brichot’s expositions. Already in St. Augustine we find several differ- 
ent times in co-existence in the universe. The medieval hierarchy 
of time, ranging from the fleeting time of mortals to the relative 
times of the seven divine powers (for the lowest angel’s year is as 
a thousand human years) to the absolute eternity of God and 
Satan, elaborated his theories into current theology. The astron- 
omers and scientists of the Renaissance carried these philosophical 
ideas into mathematics. They computed relative astral times which 
led them to the post-Reformation error of positing an absolute 
mathematical time in lieu of God. Kant posits time together with 
space as a necessary condition for perception. Bergson was the first 
valid opponent of Kant’s theory. He returned to duration its medi- 
eval scale, and his pupil Proust conveyed it in poetry. 


aye 


A. FRANK MOORE 


The “ Sh 
Undertakér 
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Dx. Morgison Hap told him quite frankly that the operation was 
a failure. Phyllis could only live for a short while. 

Trying to erase this from his mind, Walter looked out through 
the window of the old house and watched the warm summer rain 
pound down on the blistering pavement. He had just come from 
the funeral parlor where he had read the morning mail. During 
the night old Mrs. Lawrence had died, and there had been arrange- 
ments to make. 

“What are you thinking about?” 

He turned toward the bed where the woman was lying. She was 
very pale; little beads of sweat clung to her face like fine bubbles. 

“What are you thinking about?” she repeated. 

“Nothing. Just watching the rain. I thought you were asleep.” 

“I was, but it’s stifling hot. Couldn’t you open the window just 
a little?” 

He opened the large French window and the rain came through 
the screen, feeling cool and moist on his face. 

“Do you want me to turn on the fan?” he asked. 

“No. It worries me.” 

He took the clammy washcloth with which she had been dab- 
bing her face and dipped it into the pan of ice water by the bed. 
As he reached to place it on her forehead, she stopped him: It seemed 
to him that in the last few weeks she had dreaded his touch. She was 
reluctant even to have him around her. She despised pity, he thought, 
even from him. 
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“Can’t I get anything for you?” 

“No, nothing.” She did not look at him. “You might better 
just leave me alone. Sara will wait on me.” 

He did not seem to hear her. In a minute he lighted a cigarette 
and handed it to her, saying nothing. Taking the cigarette, the 
woman looked at him and smiled. And for a moment Walter 
thought that she looked well again, and beautiful. He lighted a cig- 
arette for himself and laid his thin, white hand on hers. 

“I wish you would do that more often,” he said. 

She glanced up at him. 

“Smile, I mean,” he added. “It’s so good to see you smile.” 

“What is there for me to smile about?” 

She looked at him for what seemed a long time; he could not 
answer her. He wanted to say that she had him—that he loved her 
very much, if that could mean anything. 

She began to perspire again, and he watched the salty moisture 
form around her colorless lips and on her hollow cheeks. “I won- 
der what it’s like?” she said at last. 

“What?” 

“Dying.” 

A long pause. 

Finally he said, “I wish you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

“Why shouldn’t I talk about it? It helps to talk about it. Really 
Walter, it does.” She looked at him as though she had suddenly 
discovered something pleasing. But then she breathed heavily, hope- 
lessly. ““The filthy thing i is moving all over me.’ 

“Please, Phyllis,” he said, almost peninently, “can’t I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“Yes.” She smiled wryly. “Make me well again. Rid me of this 
filthy cancer.” She was laughing now, mockingly. 

“Please, Phyllis.” He wanted to be gentle and tender with her, 
but when she talked this way he felt quite helpless. “You’re going 
to get well, if—if you'll just give it time. You just had the opera- 
tion a month ago. Doctor Morrison says there’s a good chance.” 

“Oh Christ, Walter!” She pulled at the sheets, obviously irri- 
tated. “Christ, don’t be so naive. I know quite well what Doctor 
Morrison said. I know the operation was a failure.” She grimaced 
with pain and covered her face with her hands so that he wouldn’t 
see her cry. “Give me some morphine, Walter. Please give me some 
morphine.” She rolled over, burying her face in the pillow and hold- 
ing on to the bed post in anguish. 

Walter walked hurriedly into the bathroom. He hated to give 
her this drug, but he hated even more to see her suffering like this, 
rotting away, hopelessly—always in agony except when she was 
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doped. From the bathroom he could see her body shaking almost 
rhythmically with convulsive sobs. Returning, he injected the 
needle. Then, his hand resting tensely on her shoulder, he watched 
her in silence. And soon she appeared to have fallen asleep. 

The woman herself could think only of the constant gnawing 
and throbbing of the diseased growth inside her body. The malig- 
nant breasts had been removed, but it was as though a thousand 
little insects were crawling all through her. The pain, though at 
times severe, was generally more of a ceaseless annoyance rather 
than a real pain. It gnawed at her incessantly, like the memory of 
everything low and filthy she had ever done. She was corroded and 
tormented with the memory of all the people she had hurt and 
jilted, of all the men and social tramps that she had slept with in 
New York and Paris, of her entire life, ugly and wasted. A deep 
sense of shame came over her as she felt the hand of this young, 
pure man sitting beside her, in love with her. If she had only met 
0 sooner. And then the pain seemed to leave her, and she went to 
sleep. 

Walter looked at her fingers, long and thin and slick as her face 
had been when he had first met her. Moving to the window he saw 
rain falling lightly now in a drizzle. 

He thought about their first meeting. She was standing over her 
aunt’s coffin, looking down at the frail, white body. She had been 
in New York when old Mrs. Franklin died. After they notified her 
she had taken a plane to Atlanta, and then a cab to Faircross. He 
remembered how Phyllis was dressed in a close fitting cocktail dress, 
black and white, but not at all mournful looking. She was lovely 
standing there by the coffin. 

“You did a very nice job on Aunt Constance.” And he had failed 
to hear any irony in her voice. Rather, he had taken it as a com- 
pliment. 

“My assistant, Miss Howell, deserves most of the credit. We try 
to do the best we can.” 

She continued to look at him in that funny, curious way of 
hers. Then he surmised that she was making fun of him. He resented 
it when she kept coming back into the room where he was sitting 
up with the body. She watched him with a morbid curiosity as he 
rubbed the eyelids and the lips of the dead woman with salve. She 
fixed him tea and bronght it into the room. Looking at her as she 
sat in the large old room, with its high ceilings, he thought how 
incongruous she looked in the entire atmosphere—the antiquated 
frame house, the musty, uncomfortable furniture, the strange old 
woman lying in the coffin. And himself, the undertaker. Yet, 
strangely enough, he began to feel as though he were at home with 
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her, this woman who was beautiful and undisturbed by the presence 
of the corpse in the room. He had grown accustomed to the ridicu- 
lous squeamishness of people toward the dead. Even as a child he 
had never felt afraid, for his father had made him stay in the 
funeral parlor and watch while he embalmed a body. Thus he had 
come to think of death as a natural thing. It had amused him to 
have his playmates take him aside and pry him with questions: “‘Do 
you ever touch them? Do they get stiff all over?” and “Do they 
really die smiling, with their eyes open?” It had amused him and 
made him feel important, and then, gradually, it had annoyed him. 
Later, after his father’s death, he had gone to the mortician’s 
school in Atlanta and had come home again. Then he had become 
self-conscious about it. But with this woman he soon lost that feel- 
ing of self-consciousness and loneliness. She madz2 him feel at ease 
and free to talk, as she told him of the many places she had been 
and the people she had seen. He became interested in all the things 
that he had ignored before, music and books and art. He went to 
see her often that spring, and they took rides in the country and 
went on picnics. The other people in Faircross thought her a snob 
because she never went out of her way to speak to them, and be- 
cause she did not go to church to see what the other ladies were 
wearing. But he had fallen in love with her, really in love with her. 
All the people in town could go to hell with all of their gossip. The 
other people in the dull, dirty little town grew to be unimportant, 
as though they were dead people; and the whole town, except for 
her, became like a morgue, his morgue. 

Hearing the voice of Sara, the Negro maid, he pulled his mind 
rather hesitantly back to the present. 

“It’s time fuh Miss Franklin to take her medicine, Mistuh 
Talmadge.” 

He looked up at her ample, brown body and her cleanly starched 
uniform with the dark spots where she had perspired under the 
arms. He resented the Negro girl’s being so healthy, while this 
woman on the bed, for whom he felt an urgent, pitiful passion, 
lay diseased and rotting. The girl was carrying a saucer, with a 
glass of water and two blue capsules on it. Self-conscious because 
of his stare, she glanced at the worn carpet on the floor. 

“No,” he said. “Wait till she wakes up and then give them to her.” 

The maid left the room. Walter looked at the woman lying 
asleep on the bed and breathing peacefully. Her small white arms 
rested on the multi-colored afghan which was spread over her frail 
body. He saw the pallor of her face in the dim light of the large 
old bedroom, and the tired, livid color encircling her closed eyes. 

At least she is peaceful and not suffering, he thought. He bent 
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down to kiss her. He smelled the medicinal odors of the sick room 
and of her body. They intermingled with the sweet, greasy smell 
of the maid’s hair dressing. So instead of kissing her, he reached 
over and turned on the lamp on the night table by the bed. He did 
not want her to wake up in the dark, ever. 

The maid was in the hall, running the vacuum cleaner over the 
faded grey carpet. 

“Tell Miss Franklin I'll try to come back tomorrow afternoon,” 
he told her, and went out into the rain. 

But he did not return the next afternoon. It was Thursday. 
He had to supervise Mrs. Lawrence’s funeral and straighten out 
some accounts. Friday morning he went back to the office and 
talked to Miss Howell. Her vacation was to begin the following 
day, and he desperately wanted her to postpone it for at least a 
month, until the end of the summer. That would spare him from 
the task he most dreaded. He could not bear to think of touching 
Phyllis’ flesh with the cold rubber gloves, as he had touched so 
many other cold, stiff bodies, indifferently, always in a routine 
manner. He could not bear to think of slicing into her skin to 
drain the blood, drilling the holes in her head and running the cold 
wire through her mouth to hold the jaw together. Slice the beau- 
tiful white skin, drain the blood, drill the awful holes. He was 
afraid, he was awfully afraid, and it all made him sick. 

Miss Howell was more than reluctant to postpone her vacation. 
Walter knew that he was asking a great deal of her, and he did not 
insist nor argue, for they had argued before and he had found her a 
dull, stubborn woman. But she did her job well, and he could not 
afford to lose her, so he told her to go on her vacation. He could 
not remove from his mind the thought of Phyllis’ dying, and what 
he would have to do, for he was the only one to do it. 

After talking to Miss Howell, he left the funeral parlor and 
went home to get some sleep. He would see Phyllis again in the 
morning. He had been asleep for about an hour when the telephone 
rang. It was Doctor Morrison. 

“Walter?” 

“Yes, what is it?” He knew what he was going to say. But when 
he said it, it came as a shock, and with it came a weak, hollow 
feeling, almost a relief. 

“This is Morrison. i’m at Phyllis’. Walter, you’d better come 
over right away if you can. I think she's dying.” 

“All right, I'll be right over. Thanks.” 

Doctor Morrison was downstairs drinking coffee in the kitchen. 
He met Walter in the hall. 

“Is she really dying?” 
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“I think so. But then it’s hard to tell with cancer. She may get 
better and live for another six months.” 


“For her sake, I hope she doesn’t live much longer,” Walter said. 
Then he realized what he had said and he was sorry, although he 
knew that he meant it. 


“Yes, we both know that she’ll be better off dead.” The doctor 
turned to go back into the kitchen. “I’m going to finish my coffee, 
and then I think I’ll go home and get some sleep. I was up all last 
night. You go on up and sit with her. I gave her some more mor- 
phine. If you think it’s necessary, call me.” 

Walter walked up the long flight of stairs and opened the door 
to her room. Everything seemed to be just as he had left it: hot, 
and smelling of medicines. There was a dim light coming from the 
bed lamp. The radio was on, soft music from some nightclub. There 
was a vase of red roses on the night table beside the bed. The woman 
looked up. 

“Walter, Walter, I’m so glad you came.” With an effort she 
pulled herself up to a sitting position on the bed. 

He walked over and sat beside her on the bed. He rubbed his 
hand awkwardly over her brow. 

“I came over as soon as—I’ve been terribly busy.” 

She looked up at him quickly. 

*“You came over as soon as Doctor Morrison called you?” A tense 
pause. “Is that it? Yes, he called you because I’m dying. I know I’m 
dying.” For a moment she seemed resigned. 

Quite suddenly he decided that there was no point in lying to 
her. She was not a child unable to face the truth. 

“Yes. You’re dying, Phyllis. I must be perfectly honest with you 
because I know you’d want me to be. I’ve got to. I love you so very 
much that I’ve just got to.” 

She pulled him to her, holding her body tightly next to his as 
though she were being pulled away. He felt her shaking all over like 
a frightened child. He was completely helpless. He had to tell her 
the truth; it was the least he could do. 

“Try to be brave, please try to be brave.” Immediately he was 
aware of the stupidity, the senselessness of his words. “I’ve got to 
tell you the truth,” he said. He pulled away and looked her in the 
face, a face haggard and drawn with suffering, the eyes red and 
swollen with tears. 

“Yes, you’re going to die. You’re dying now, but it might not 
come tonight. It might be months yet, months of suffering.” 

“Oh God, no. God, I couldn’t bear it.” She put her hands up to 
her head as if she were attempting to shut out some terrible noise. 
Then she lurched and hugged her hollow chest. The pain was return- 
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ing. She shook violently, almost as though she were having a fit, 
and cried out loud. It sounded as though she were grunting, and she 
gasped for breath. 

“It pains terribly, Walter. Oh, it hurts.” She looked at him with 
tears streaming down her cheeks, and she grabbed his hands as if she 
thought he could make the pain go away. 

He held her close and kissed her on the face, tasting the salty 
moisture and feeling her chin tremble. She began to talk fast now, 
almost hysterically. 

“I want to die, Walter. I want to. I can’t go on this way.” She 
shook all over as if she were having a chill. “But I’m afraid, terribly 
afraid. I’ve never been afraid of anything in my life before, but 
now I’m afraid.” 

Suddenly she looked at him as though she had just discovered 
something horrible. 

“You won’t do it when it happens, will you? I mean—you won’t 
embalm me, will you Walter? 

He felt as if he were being asked if he were going to murder 
her. It made him sick inside. 

“No, I won’t touch you. Please, Phyllis, please don’t talk that 
way.” He lied; he knew he had lied to her. Miss Howell had already 
pg for her vacation. He was the only undertaker; he would have 
to do it. 

“Oh Lord, no. Don’t touch me when I’m like that. Don’t look 
at me when I’m dead, Walter, don’t look at me.” She was wild-eyed. 
Then she moaned, turned over on her side and began to cry again. 
She turned on the radio full volume. Loud, brassy music, gay and 
loud and hysterical. 

“Get me a drink; please get me a drink. In the bathroom.” 

He got the bottle and poured her a drink. She gulped it down 
and stopped shaking. He turned the radio down. Sitting beside her 
on the bed, he stroked her hand carefully. He had to do something. 
He had thought of it many times before, and now he had to do it. 

“I feel better. The pain has gone for a while anyway.” 

But the pain would return. He knew it would come back, and 
he would have to watch her suffer again. He thought of what Doc- 
tor Morrison had said to him downstairs; they both knew that she 
would be better off dead. There was nothing to look forward to 
but more suffering. And he could not bear that any more than 
Phyllis could. Reaching his hand into his coat pocket, he felt the 
small box containing the sleeping pills. If he gave them to her she 
would die, and he would have to take care of her then. He chilled 
to think of this. He could wait; yes, he could wait until Miss 
Howell returned. Phyllis might easily live until then. She might live 
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for months. But that would only mean more suffering, more futile 
pain. The thought of her enduring any more pain caused him to 
ache inside. No, he could not wait. If she were to die tonight—the 
cold, frightening image of what he would have to do after she died 
came back to him. Then he thought of taking the body somewhere 
else, to any of the small towns around Faircross. Hampton was the 
only one that was nearby. Walter thought of Mr. Holmes, the under- 
taker in Hampton. He was a fat, repulsive little man who told 
dirty jokes. The thought of Mr. Holmes putting his fat little hands 
on Phyllis impelled and sickened him. No, he could never let any- 
one like that touch her. Suddenly he did not want anyone to touch 
her, not even Miss Howell. Anyone else would be impersonal, just 
as he himself had always been before with others. Then there was 
no alternative; he could not postpone it any longer. He took the 
pills from his pocket and placed them on the night table. 
“What is it?” 


“Sleeping pills. Phyllis, it will be quick and painless, no more 
suffering. I got them because I c-n’t bear to see you suffer anymore.” 

The woman looked away for a long time with a blank expres- 
sion on her face. Then she looked up at him, with what seemed 
relief and resignation. 

“Thanks, she said finally. “I—” a thoughtful pause. “Thank 
you very much.” 

He kissed her lightly on the lips. Then he left the room and 
went downstairs. 


Pouring himself a cup of coffee, he sat down at the breakfast 
table. He drank the coffee, laid his head on the table to rest for a 
moment, and he fell asleep. 

Later, someone shook him roughly. Awakening, he saw Sara, the 
Negro maid. 

““Mistuh Talmadge, Mistuh Talmadge.” 

“What is it?” He wiped some saliva from his mouth, and looked 
up at the face of the girl. She was like a scared animal. 

“Miss Phyllis. She’s dead—she’s dead, Mistuh Talmadge. I just 
seen her—she’s cold dead. I went up to take h:r suppuh an’—” 

Walter left the kitchen and walked up the stairs. Dead, Phyllis 
is dead. He felt relieved and scared, scared as hell of what he must 
do. Slit the pretty white skin, drain the red blood, drill the ugly 
holes—he was scared as hell. 

He walked into her room and over to the bed. The woman lay 
on her back with her mouth wide open, as though death had caught 
her by surprise. Her right arm hung over the side of the bed, the 
long fingers curled and firm. Just below the tips of her fingers was 
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the pan of ice water, floating in it was the wash cloth which had 
fallen from her hand. 

Walter looked at the cold figure on the bed. From under the 
amber shade of the bed lamp, a dusty shaft of light illuminated her 
white and grotesque face. Gradually, as he studied the lifeless form 
of the woman, finally peaceful, the monotonous anxiety and sor- 
row seemed to leave him, and he felt unburdened and relieved. With 
a professional touch he lifted the curled hands of the woman, and, 
cupping them together, placed the arms neatly across the chest in 
an almost saintly pose. Very quietly, as though he might awaken 
her, he crept from the room and down the stairs. He picked up the 
telephone and dialed the number of the funeral parlor. Hodges, the 
attendant, answered. 

“This is Walter. Miss Franklin just died. Call Doctor Morrison, 
and after he’s made his report take the body down to the funeral 
parlor. Yes, wash the body and arrange everything. I'll embalm it 
— Right now I’m going home to get some sleep. I’m awfully 
tired.” 


a ve 


M. M. PRITCHARD 


Man of Integrity 


After I had agreed that Charles Boyer 
Resembled him, he spoke confidingly, 

“My name means kindness, man of integrity 

In the Aramaic tongue.” Then Mr. K. 

Flashed his denture and smoothed his black toupee. 
“One night I bought a second cup of tea 

For a silly girl in the Azar Cafe; 

A tramp, you know, but she seemed fond of me. 
At two a.m., I insisted that she go. 

She begged to stay, I think, because of the snow, 
But I pushed her out. Now, what do you know, 
The other day I saw a young man fold 

Her hand in his. Her hair was struck with gold. 
She had grown prettier while I grew old.” 








WILLIAM M. PETERSON 


Perspective on Ibsen 


Tue DECLINE OF the critical reputation of the plays of Henrik 
Ibsen is one of the most interesting phenomena of the contem- 
porary theater. This decline, which would have been deemed im- 
possible twenty-five years ago, is all the more interesting because it 
appears to contravene the will of the very critics who are largely 
responsible for it. Actors and audiences are also resisting the change; 
leading actors and directors attempt to stage revivals; and outside 
New York, audiences still expect, and get, productions of certain 
Ibsen plays. Despite these forces, which are the momentum of the 
once tremendous impetus of Ibsen’s reputation, a change has taken 
place. If the popularity of the Ibsen canon is to revive or even to 
continue, this decline must be explained in terms of changing crit- 
ical points of view rather than of changing intrinsic value. 

The virulent controversy from which Ibsen’s reputation devel- 
oped was perhaps the most significant factor in his renown. Seldom 
have dramatic works in a foreign language created such a sensation 
in the English-speaking world. Edmund Gosse was sent to Norway 
in 1871 as a correspondent for the Spectator and Fraser’s Magazine; 
his visit resulted in the introduction of Ibsen to the literary public 
of England. In 1872 Gosse’s first article appeared in the Spectator, 
and during the next eight years he, almost alone, brought Ibsen to 
the attention of the British public. 

Just as Gosse had campaigned for literary recognition, Archer, 
who first presented an Ibsen play in England, campaigned for dra- 
matic recognition. Ibsen the dramatist created the controversy 
which split British critics into two factions. The younger men were 
almost entirely in the pro-Ibsen Archer group, but they were out- 
numbered by the conservatives, led by Clement Scott. About 1889- 
1890 Ibsen became a regular feature of the British theater, and the 
opposition by the remnants of Victorian moral criticism grew vio- 
lent. A Doll’s House was singled out for attack; a wife’s leaving her 
husband seemed loathsome and unnatural to contemporary British 
sentiment. The conservative critics attacked as an undermining in- 
flence this criticism of the patriarchal family, considered the corner- 
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stone of society. Clement Scott’s attacks upon the plays of Ibsen 
illustrate the vigor of the opposition: 


She [Nora] is a wife no longer; the atmosphere is hideous, for he is a 
“strange man.” Her husband appeals to her, but in vain. He reminds her of 
her duty; she cannot recognize it. He appeals to her religion; she knows 
nothing about it. He recalls to her the innocent children; she has herself 
to look after now! It is all self, self, self! This is the ideal woman of the 
new creed. . . . Having flung upon the stage a congregation of men and 
women without one spark of nobility in their nature, men without con- 
science and women without affection, an unlovable, unlovely and detestable 
crew—the admirers of Ibsen, failing to convince us of the excellence of 
such creatures, turn round and abuse the wholesome minds that cannot 
swallow such unpalatable doctrine, and the stage that has hitherto steered 
clear of such unpleasing realism. 


The opposition that had begun with A Doll’s House increased 
upon the presentation of Ghosts in 1891. The play not only attacked 
the inward spirit of viccue, which was bad enough, but also violated 
and flouted the very outward forms of decency. The physical and 
mental degeneration caused by a disgusting venereal disease was 
actually depicted upon the stage in full view of an audience. Vic- 
torian dramatic criticism went through its most feverish months 
in 1891. 

The “contagious orgy of abuse” begun by Scott was continued 
when Hedda Gabler was presented in April, 1891. The compla- 
cency of the critics was again disturbed by the immorality of Ibsen’s 
“teachings.” At this time Shaw emerged and a new phase of the 
controversy began. He joined the young critics and dramatists in 
their defense of Ibsen, and this defense evolved into a new dramatic 
cult, Ibsenism. It is not accidental that Shaw wrote both The Quin- 
tessence of Ibsenism and Candida. He saw Ibsen as another Wagner; 
each in his field of expression was the ultimate development of the 
nineteenth century. Shaw found in Ibsen a religion of the Life 
Force, a distinctive attitude toward “ideals,” and a new realism in 
character, plot, and dialogue; he also utilized Ibsen’s method of 
expounding ideas dramatically, and he adopted as his own the 
Scribe-Ibsen stock of ready-made situations, as in Candida and 
Pygmalion. Shaw’s use of many of Ibsen’s techniques and methods 
illustrates the importance of the controversy in practical drama as 
well as in criticism. 

The Master Builder in 1893 and The Wild Duck in 1894 were 
also greeted with violent attacks. Dr. Max Nordau accused Ibsen 
of being a “mystic degenerate and an egomaniac.” Shaw and Archer 
again sprang to his defense; Shaw wrote an article for an American 
paper, Liberty, entitled “The Sanity of Art; An Exposure of the 
Current Nonsense about Artists being Degenerate.” In 1896 Little 
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Eyolf provoked the last important resistance to Ibsen on moral 
grounds. He had become so widely recognized as an international 
playwright that the critics lacked the intrepidity to vilify him as 
they had once done. 

The violence of the dispute is indicated by Arthur Bingham 
Walkley’s remarkable neutrality. He felt free to approve or dis- 
approve certain plays, and refused to be bound to either group; 
“Ibsen he admired; Ibsenites amused him.” The critics represented 
Ibsen as sociologist, agnostic, atheist, realist, idealist, pessimist, an- 
archist, socialist. Actually he was primarily a dramatist. It is an 
evidence of Ibsen’s practical success that his plays aroused such adu- 
lation and such obloquy. Both sides were equally at fault in restrict- 
ing their points of view; both were forced to contend on moral 
issues. The controversy itself was founded upon differences of opin- 
ion about a morality which is no longer disputed. As moral indigna- 
tion decreased, dramatic appreciation increased. 

America followed the lead of England in the appreciation and 
performance of Ibsen. A Doll’s House was acted in 1882; other 
presentations followed in 1886 and 1888, and in 1890-1891 editions 
of the plays were supervised by both Archer and Gosse. Twenty- 
nine articles on Ibsen appeared in various American periodicals in 
1888-90. Herne and O’Neill were influenced by Ibsen, as Shaw was 
in England. 

The great period of Ibsen productions in America was from 1900 
to 1929. The most popular plays were The Master Builder, Hedda 
Gabler, A Doll’s House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck, and The Lady 
from the Sea. Such great actresses as Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
Nazimova, Eleonora Duse, Blanche Yurka, Eva Le Gallienne, and 
Ruth Gordon presented Ibsen heroines to the American public. 

Criticisms of The Wild Duck in the New York Times are par- 
ticularly interesting because they exemplify the changing critical 
attitudes toward Ibsen. On March 11, 1918, Mme. Nazimova played 
Hedvig: 


Few of Ibsen’s plays are richer in intimate, half humorous studies of 
character, or more deeply impregnated with an atmosphere of its own, than 
“The Wild Duck.” . . . We have here a study of mistaken idealism work- 
ing itself out in half-mad impulses to a sordid futility. 


On February 24, 1925, there was another excellent performance 
with Blanche Yurka as Gina: 


Ibsen’s power was always in evidence last night. “The Wild Duck” was 
devastating, stubbornly moving, exciting, provocative, unforgettable. . . . 
He had dared to face the society and morality of his country and to affront 
the technical taste of the theater as well. . . . Gregers Werle is Ibsen him- 
self, a man intruding on other people’s lives, changing their fortunes, saving 
their souls, bringing them to see the light of the ideal. 
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A modernized version translated by Frances Archer was presented 
in 1938: 


All quiet on the Forty-Ninth Street Theatre front last evening. Accord- 
ing to the program, Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck” was resting on the stage. 
From row C, which is not so far back, this correspondent could distinctly 
see a group of people huddling in a cloud of Ibsen gloom and at times 
perceptibly moving. But the only sounds that fluttered across the footlights 
were murmurs and sighs, too faintly pitched for human ears. . . 
actors had been frightened by Ibsen’s ghost. 


These reviews show the remarkable change from nearly abject adu- 
lation to objective condemnation of Ibsen productions. 

In 1926 Brooks Atkinson considered Ibsen revivals a natural part 
of a Broadway season, worthy of comment only in matters of pro- 
duction and acting. By 1948 he was writing in a radically different 
manner. The play was Ghosts with Eva Le Gallienne: 


. nearly seventy years have slipped by since “Ghosts” shocked and 
outraged respectable people in Europe, although the British were not 
shocked and outraged until a little later. . . . Since “Ghosts” is planned and 
written by an honest master craftsman of the old school, it can still be 
made exciting by great acting or by a novel point of view. . . . But his 
ponderous assault upon duty seems more like history now than a criticism 
of life. With the help of Shzw a couple of decades later Ibsen won that 
revolution. No one has ever since done anything from a sense of duty since 
Ibsen and Shaw destroyed middle-class culture. . . . There is a lot of 
good work in this revival of “Ghosts.” But it does not conjure the dullness 
out of the script. Respectability can be as pernicious as duty. After a 
violent birth in 1881, “Ghosts” is respectable now. 


Atkinson suggests a fact that needs to be greatly emphasized; 
Ghosts and Ibsen’s other social plays are now dated as far as topical 
social application is concerned. The dullness which he mentions is 
the dullness of the commonplace, of that which has ceased to be a 
vital issue. John Lardner, in the New Yorker, condemned the Amer- 
ican Repertory Theater’s productions of Ghosts and Hedda Gabler 
as inept and dreary, and he expressed the hope that other Ibsen 
revivals would not be influenced by Eva Le Gallienne’s. The New 
York Times review of the Hedda Gabler production suggested that 
the play “should be left on the shelves of the library.” Conventional 
productions of Ibsen have clearly ceased to be entertaining. 

Burns Mantle suspected in 1926 what has finally proved to be 
true: 

Eva Le Gallienne, with worthy zeal devoted to a somewhat doubtful 


cause, made obeisance to the dating Ibsen and acted his The Master Builder 
and John Gabriel Borkman. 


Ibsen managed to limp through the 1930’s with the aid of such 
“jazzing up” as Ruth Gordon’s production of Thornton Wilder’s 
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“modernized Nora” and Nazimova’s Hedda, “played . . . as a highly 
sensitized neurotic in a closely set red wig and a cast much more 
youthful than any previously employed.” The once tremendous 
eclat of Ibsen’s dramas was fading, and they were thought to need 
modern interpretation. A new evaluation was necessary; yet the 
critics and the actors clung to their conception of Ibsen as a drama- 
tist of social reform. The recent adaptations of An Enemy of the 
People and Peer Gynt have demonstrated that the plays do have 
enduring vigor. 

As audiences became less impressionable, Ibsen’s technique be- 
came more obvious. Dramatic historians had long realized that his 
technique, although unusually polished and perfected, was derived 
from the Scribe-Sardou school. Exacting application of the rules of 
well-made drama and the use of highly topical subject material 
resulted in a deceptive modernity. Ibsen’s psychological approach 
to character is also deceptive, but his psychology is pre-Freudian 
and will not admit of criticism based on modern psychological 
drama. 

Ibsen’s plays should be considered in the context of their intel- 
lectual milieu. The obsolete social comment for which they are 
condemned is irrelevant. They emerge as works exemplary of the 
culmination of drama in the nineteenth century and as valid studies 
of human emotions and conflicts. Instead of costuming Hedda, 
Nora, and Mrs. Alving in bustles and capes and then committing 
the obvious anachronism of attempting to make their tragedies con- 
temporary, we must invest them with the proper intellectual, as 
well as physical, habiliments. When this is done, when Ibsen’s his- 
torical position as a dramatist is recognized, only then can we cor- 
rectly estimate his real contribution to the drama. 


ss ye 


WILLIAM M. PETERSON 


Little Poem 


Little poem, who wrote thee? 
Dost thou know who wrote thee? 
Gave thee voice and made thee sing 
Far from font and far from spring; 
Gave thee words exactly wrong 
Something fussy, overlong; 
Gave thee such a foolish thought 
Hardly less nor more than nought? 
Little poem, who wrote thee? 
Dost thou know who wrote thee? 


In Review 


Three Works by Contributors 


The Shadow of the Swimmer. By Charles 
Edward Eaton. 88 pp. New York: 
The Fine Editions Press. $3.00. 


Sunday in Virginia and Other Poems. 
By Gertrude Claytor. 77 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75. 


The Magpie’s Nest. By Addison Barker. 
56 pp. Mill Valley, California: The 
Wings Press. $2.00. 


It is my particular pleasure to notice 
these three and recent volumes of verse 
whose makers have contributed to THE 
CAROLINA QUARTERLY at some time 
during its still youthful existence. 

Of the three books I find Mr. Eaton’s 
the finest; so fine, indeed, that it falls 
in a class several hands higher than the 
other two. Rather than break my head 
over its relative place in the shifting 
poetic hierarchy of this day, I point 
instead to a content of seriousness and 
significance, a style remarkable for its 
sensuous feel, and a craftsmanship which 
is sure of its way. 

In his second book of verse Mr. 
Eaton has managed what few poets seem 
capable of currently, a real book; not 
just a random collection of whatever 
work the poet has done since his last 
publication, but a book that has a unity 
and coherence of theme and matter. 

Without quite the intellectual force 
of Wallace Stevens or the devotional 
passion of Hopkins, Mr. Eaton has cer- 
tain affinities with each in matter, lan- 
guage, and style. Moving through a 
tropical setting of heat, light, water, 
and a vivid (sometimes outrageously 
vivid) nature, the “animal presence” 
finds in each changing aspect of these 
elements some symbolic reflection of 
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its physical and emotional states. Bril- 
liant flowers, insects, birds, and rep- 
tiles serve as individual touchstones to 
some facet of the poet’s thought in a 
scatter of poems which amounts to a 
kind of bestiary if taken together. 

The whole work might take as its 
sub-title, ““Adventures of the Flesh in 
Its Search for Release”; for the life of 
the senses moves through the poems 
implacably, from sufficiency through 
satiation and death, to ultimate cathar- 
sis and resolution in the final poem, “O 
Swimmer.” 

The book is divided into four sections 
whose titles give an expressive key to 
the general progress of the poems. 
“Omen and Essence,” the opening sec- 
tion, seems principally concerned with 
youth and a dominantly physical life 
to which the life of the senses, briefly 
and intermittently shadowed, is suf- 
ficient. In “The Quick Shock of the 
Body” a developed consciousness ex- 
plores more deeply the nature of sense 
experience. Disillusion stirs in such 
poems as “From Bee-Sting, Spider-Bite,” 
““A Marine Moment,” and “‘Nisus,” and 
culminates in the failure of physical 
love and the sinister, destructive force 
of passionate excess in the third sec- 
tion, “The Shadow of the Swimmer.” 
Desire has swelled its “dark dimen- 
sions in the blood” and breeds fear and 
death. “An Island Crossing,” the last 
poem in this third section, provides a 
transition to the final group of poems 
called “Dream and Dominion,” where 
the flesh, tempered with spiritual vision, 
achieves some kind of absolution and 
release; and the whole work culminates 
in the affirmation and exaltation of 
the whole man. 
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Amid so much general excellence, I 
was annoyed here and there by a phrase 
that seemed to me false or out of key, 
such as “hibiscus verve” or “the depth 
charge of my hate,” and troubled by a 
rather frequent resort to invented 
compounds like “bronze-corrugate,” 
“height-rapt,” and “lapidary-caught.” 
Others may find the same inventions 
original and apt. 


Barring an apparently original three- 
line stanza, which rimes a first and a 
third line of widely varying lengths, 
most of the poems fall in traditional 
stanzaic or blank verse forms; but a 
great freedom and suppleness of line 
make for infinite variation within the 
basic patterns. Mingling plasticity with 
clarity and precision of expression, a 
respectable number of the poems at- 
tain to almost classic proportions. 
Among these I would place “Evening 
Ritual,” “The Idiot,” “Suicide,” and 
“Sun Stone.” Among a good many 
others, I particularly enjoyed “The 
Quick Shock of the Body,” “The Res- 
cue,” “Nisus,” “The Shadow of the 
Swimmer” (the poem), “Burial,” and 
the long final poem. 


The Shadow of the Swimmer shows 
in every way Mr. Eaton’s marked ad- 
vance from The Bright Plain, his earlier 
verse collection, and it does him proud. 


Miss Claytor’s Sunday in Virginia is 
a substantial body of work which 
achieves some measure of unity through 
its concern for regional subjects. Rarely 
mature in viewpoint, hers is nonethe- 
less a formed talent which is most suc- 
cessful in the old, tried forms, and her 
verses, if not always immaculate, are 
generally clean and lucid. 


I enjoyed the ballad measure of “From 
a Far Country” and her fluent sonnets, 
such as “Season’s Change,” “Sleeping 
Beauty,” and “Possession I.” “Cold 
War” has the inevitable Dickinson 
rhetoric and tone, and a poignance of 
its own. 


REVIEWS 


Except for “City Under Siege,” the 
historical poems in the latter half of 
the book do not move me; their emo- 
tion is manufactured and their struc- 
ture is weak. But I did enjoy the su- 
perior and slightly satiric doggerel of 
“The General” and “Jonathan Gault, 
Esq.” 

Miss Claytor occasionally sinks to 
the cute sentiment of “Richard” or the 
pedestrian, news-item sentiment of 
“The Little Ships.” 


Mr. Barker’s The Magpie’s Nest is 
aptly named. The “design impalpable” 
of the book’s title-poem is so impalpable 
as to be almost ron-existent in the 
design of the book, which is made up 
of good-humoured “occasional” verses 
on the changing seasons and minor 
social encounters. 


Only fourteen of the thirty-seven 
poems in the collection are longer than 
eight lines, and frequent triviality is 
the worst error of their little ironic 
notions and homely observations. 

Mr. Barker cultivates the casual, col- 
loquial tone of Frost, but his crafts- 
manship is not so distinguished and his 
mind hardly exerts itself. 

The title-poem, “Lyric Composed 
Upon a Midspring Evening,” “Open 
Letter to a Small Town,” “Old Circuit 
Rider,” and “Plans for a Serene Old 
Age” are neat, well-turned verses of 
some substance, and give a better in- 
dication of this poet’s gifts than the 
book as a whole. 

It seems to me that Mr. Barker has 
erred in rushing this half-baked col- 
lection into print. Any poet who can 
write 

Darkness falls on the opm hive; 

Arcturus hovers red, 

and the mantis eats her mate alive 

in the bridal bed. 


deserves a better display of his talents. 
This book is beneath him. 


—Frank Groseclose 
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